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LETTER. 



Department of the Intbkioe, 

BUEEAU OP Education, 
Washinstm, D. C, October 27, 187i. 

Sir: I have the bonor to recommend the publication of the accompa- 
nying manascript, prepared by J. ^I. Toner, M. D., fouiider of tlie Touer 
lecttirea ui Washiugton, a writer on several important mediciil topics, 
and president of tlio American Medical Association. 

Tills compilation of biographical and historical notes concerning the 
physicians of the colonial times and the early days of American inde- 
pendoiico was undertaken by Dr. Toner at the request of the Con- 
vention of School-Snperint«ndent5 which met in Washington in 1872, 
{to consult with regard to the exhibition of the United states sj's- 
tem of education at Vicuna,) with a view to its forming a part of that 
complete representation of the rise and progress as well as present 
condition of the system of education in tbe United States, professional 
and preparatory, which was thought desirable for the Vienna Exhibition. 

The difficulties attending a, compilation from such scattered and varied 
sources prevented its completion in season for Vienna. Prepared dur- 
ing the intervals of active professional wort, it makes no claim to a 
methodical oresbaustive treatment of the subject; It however furnishes 
a mass of biographical and historical informatiou now for the first time 
collected, which must make it a valuable contribution towards a history 
of the rise and progress of medical culture in tbis country, and most 
useful to other inquirers in the same field. Its brief biographies of the 
early medical practitioners show how often the learned professions wero 
united in the same learned man, who was at once physician, pastor, 
and teacher, and how medical science was at first traditional, the old 
practitioner instructing his one or two student-assistants iu bis own 
tAieories and methods and they in turn handing them down, with the 
added results of their own experience, to their successors. 

The importance of correct methods of training for this profession, to 
whose care more or less directly are committed the lives and health of 
all our people, canuot be overestimated. This compilation furnishes 
the first steps for all who would pursue the instructive lessons of 
experience to their conclusion. It is also specially timely as an aid in 
presenting at the Centennial Exhibition the growth of this profession 
daring tlie colonial period of our country's history. It is to be hoped 



6 LETTER, 

that Honac equally intelligent and enthosiaAtic investigator will do for 

the pa8t century what Dr. Toner has attempted for the period comprised 

in biH own researches. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATOy, 
CommiisioHtrr. 

lion. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

Approved and publication ordered. 

C. DELA>0, 

Secretary of the Interior, 
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In resimiise to tlie request of eminent educators, the following records 
aud notes, wliicli I bare made, fi^ooi time to time, on the rise and prog- 
ress of medical culture during tLc earliest years of the settlement of 
tilts country, are famished, rather as memoranda for the nse of those 
interested in similar studies, than as an attempt topn^h inrestigiitions 
to their conclusions or to follow exactness of method. 

As the medical profession must always occupy an important, if not 
a conspicnous, position in the scientific and educational history of a 
nation, the present is deemed an opportune occasion to group together 
la a brief review some of the more notable names of medical men and 
important events in the history and progress of medicine in the United 
States, from the period of the first settlements to the close of the colo- 
nial governments, and in some instances down to the commencement of 
the present century. 

LACK OF EABLT LEGISLATION. 

For the first century, after successful settlements had been made on 
this continent, mediciuc, as a distinct branch of education, received but 
little consideration from legislators, and, as a profession and an art, was 
left wholly without protection, enconragemont, or recognition. 

The school-house everywhere accompanied the pioneer, and academic 
institutions promptly sprang up in the interest of the various denomi- 
nations, and achieved reputation in not less than eight distinct settle- 
ments before the Bevolntlon, 

But up to this period only two attempts to establish medical colleges 
had been made, and from these less than fifty young men had been 
graduated as bachelors and doctors of medicine. Many of the causes 
Infiuencing this backwardness in home-professional education are appar- 
ent in the dependent attitude of the colonies and the state of the pro- 
fession in both hemispheres. 

BEASONS OF ISACTIOH. 

But few physicians were required by the healthy and laborious people, 
of steady habits, who first came to our shores. The sparseness of the 
population, which was gradually subduing the forest and planting set- 
tlements on the bays sotting up from the Atlantic and along the rivers 
emptying into them, gave but little encouragement to the professional man. 

80 intently occupied were the first immigrants with the struggle to ob- 
tain the necessaries of life, surrounded as they were by unfriendly tribes 
of natives and in a rigorous climate, that they had no time to think of 
medical education or medical matters, however impoitaat these thin^ 
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might lie to the preseiratioD of their health and the secnriDg of final 
ftucceisB in their endeavorsL 

Education, particularly professional, requires means and leisure for 
its encouragement and a reasonable prospect of remunerative employ- 
ment It is true, the immediate wants of the colonists, arising from 
sickness or accidents, were is a measure provided for by physicians 
who accompanied the early pioneers of civilization to these shores. 

MEDICAL PIOXEEBS IN VIRGINIA^ 

Aniongtlie early settlers that came to Virginia and founded James- 
town in 1007 was Dr. Thomas Wootton,* surgeon-general of the Com- 
pany. The doctor was among those who suffered severely from lack of 
food, living for a crmsiderable time on crabs and sturgeon.' In 1603 
Dr. Walter Knssell is mentioned as being with Captain Smith and ren- 
dering him professional services during the making of the survey of 
Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac River. He attended an Indian chief,3 
who had been shot in the knee, a brother of Hassininga, king of one of 
the four nations of the Mannahocks. 

This expedition, consisting of Captain Smith, Dr. Bussell, and thir- 
teen of the crew, after surveying the Chesapeake Bay, proceeded up the 
I*otoniac liiver to the Falls, some few miles above where now stands 
Washington City, the Capital of the United States. 

In 1008 Anthony Bagnall * was surgeon at the fort and for the settlers 
at Jamestown and vicinity. Some idea of the special perils attending a 
profcHHional life in the New World at that day may be inferred from the 
fact that on one of his visits to a patient he was shot at by the Indians, 
the arrow passing through his hat. 

The residence of these physicians is presumed not to have been per. 
mancnt, as Captain Smith, the president of the Virginia Comx)any, re- 
turned to England in 1609 for surgical treatment, " for there was neither 
chirurgeon nor chirurgery at the fort."* 

Dr. Lawrence Bohun studied his profession in the Low Countries, where 
the leu<ling medical schools of that period were located, and found his 
way to Virginia as early as IGIO, and in 1611 is mentioned as physician- 
general of the colony. In March of that year, Lord Delaware, who was 
serlonsly ill, sailed from Virginia to the West Indies for his health, ac- 
companied by Dr. Bohun. The doctor was killed in a naval engagement 
with a Spanish man-of-war,* and was succeeded in office by Dr. John 
Tot,' who was elected (on the recommendation of Dr. Gulstone) physi- 
oiangoneral of the Company, and the same year removed to the colony, 
of \\\m\i ho was made temporary governor in 1628.® 

» Stldi'H niHtory of Virginia, p. 48. « Stitli's History of Virginia, p. 62. 

•Stltir* UiHUivy of Virginia, p. 71. < Stith's History of Virginia, p. 74. 

' ^i\»i Ubtory of Virginia, p. 106. « Stith's History of Virginia, p. ISS. 

» 8tttb*8 History of Virginia, p. 188. 

^Riitory of tho Virginia Company of London, p. 182. 
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These wf;ro some of the pbysiciitDs of ilistiuction, and I might add the 

names of others who practiced iu Virgiuia before the rilgrims lauded at 

Plymontli.' 

Dr. Greftn practiced in Glouceater County, Virginia, and died in 1076, 

Lia the same hoiiso where General Bacon, of Bacon's rebellion, died. 

■Many of the early physicians who came to Virginia, as well as those 

■ who first came to the otber colonies, held some official position, 

I «tthcr at a fort with the army or iu the navy of tlie country governing 

I the settlements. It is also a noticeable liict that many of the ships, per- 

i haps all, trading with the settlements iu the New World in theseveuteentb 

I century, carried with them a surgeon. This was rendered necessary on 

I account of the length of the voyage and the time esiiended in disitosing 

' of and collecting uew cargoes. These surgeons were permitted while 

the ehipa were iu port to practice among the people ou shot's. When 

the encouragement was sullioient, no doubt some of them i-emained or, 

returning, resided permanently. 

I Dr. William Cabell, a native of Groat Britsiiu, wiis educated to the 
professiou of medicine; came to America between 17J0 and 1724. He 
settled on the James Biver. at a place known as Liberty Hall, in 
Nelson County, and was a man of enterprise, wealth, and of great 
influeuco iu the State. He died April 12, 1774, aged 87. 

The earliest law passed having special reference to the medical pro- 
fession was "An act to compel physicians and surgeons to declare on 
oath the value of their medicines,*' euacted October 21, 1630, which was 
revised and amended at the session of lG45-'46, and agaiu ut the session 
_- of 1657-'58. (Heniug's Stat. Va., vol. i, pp. 31(i, 450.) 
H John Mitchell, M. D., P. E. S., removed from England to Virgiuia 
^Mbout the year 1700 and located at Urbana, a small town ou the Bappa- 
Vliaunock Biver. He was eminent as a botanist, as well as a physician ; 
Kaiid, besides numerons communications totheBoyal Society, he published 
H A work on botany, a history of the contest iu America, (printed iu 1755,) 
B and a treatise on the yellow fever. The manuscript of the latt«r having 
fallen into the hands of Dr. Franklin, he transmitted it to Dr. liiiah, at 
the time that yellow fever was epidemic iu Philadelphia ; and, from the 
valuable snggestions contained in it, Dr. Bush was led into a uew train 
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Diiau exaoiiumg the ooloaial Iuitb aaH euactmenlB, I find tlie foUomiagstdtiitea re. 
'latin); to mediciuoand hygiene enoctiid in the colouy of VtrKlnia prior to the ostablJsh- 
Bient of the present form of goverumont, tho titles only of which have been introduecd 
OS alTuntiug iuterost to the reotler : Au act reKul'>U'>K chimrgoona' BCCOiiiit«, enacted 
1662, Hen. Stat. Va., vol. 2, p. 109 ; An act allowing ohirurgeoQa' acconuta to lie 
pleaded ufter decease of the party, enacted 1663, Hen, Stat. Va,, vol. 3, p. tOU ; 
An act relating to phyaicisns' and cMrnrgeons' accounts, enacted 1691, man uacript-ed. 
Btnt.Va., p. 15 ; An act to oblige ships coming from places infected nith plague to 
perform their ([narantine, enacted 1722, Stats. Va., ed. I7C9, p. 67 ; An act for regu 
lating the fees and accounta of the pniotitione» of pUysic, enacted 1736, Ben. Stat. 
Tb., vol. 4, p. SOU; An set to regulate the luoculatioa of anitill-pox within the colony, 

lactei] 1769, Stat. Va., ed. 1785, p. II; An act amondatory to the foregoing act, 

laoted 1777, Stat. Vn., ed. 1785, p. 164. 
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of refiectious whicli resulted in his snccessfnlly combating tbo distem- 
per in rbiladelpliia in 1793. Dr. Mitcliell died about 1772. 

Jfimes Craik, M. D., came to America, probably with Braddock's ar 
and serred as a sargeon tbrouglioiit tbe French and Indian war. 
was bont in Scotland in 1730 and was educated for tlie medical staff a 
the British army. Tie was with General Braddock at the time of 1 
defeat and assisted in dressing his wonnds. While in the army, i 
formed with General (then Colonel) Washington an acquaintance whi^ 
ripened into a friendship that continued through life. 

At the breaking out of the revolutionary war, Dr. Uraik tenderad 
his services to the American Army and after the surrender of York- 
town was appointed director-general of the hospital at that place. At 
the close of the war he was persuaded by Washington to settle at Alex- 
andria, nearMonnt Venion. He remained the physician and friend of 
the general, and was with him at the time of his death. To him Wash, 
ington refers in his will, calling him *' my compatriot in arms; my old 
and intimate friend." lie died in Fairfax County, Virginia, February 
6,1814. 

Dr. Walter MuClnrg was a successful practitioner iu Elizabeth CiM 
Va., about the middle of the year 17.50. 

Ilugh Mercer, a native of Scotland, was educated as a physician, am 
having emigrated to this country, settled in Virginia. He served in tha 
French and Indian war and, being wounded at Fort Du Quesne. barely 
escaped capture by the enemy. He entered the American Army at thft- . 
commencement of the Revolution, and, having distinguished himself ii 
various battles, was made brigadier-general. During tbo action i 
Princeton, on the 3d of January, 1777, while endeavoring to rally liii 1 
retreating troops, his horse was shot from under him and he severely 
wounded by the British troops, who surrounded and stabbed him with 
their bayouets. lie diei:l January 19, 1777, and was buried at Phila- 
delphia. J 

Dr. John Spencer was born and educated in Scotland. He was MH 
alumnus of the TJniversity of Edinburgh. Arriving in America towardM 
the close of the last century, he settled at Dumfries, Va., where be otfl 
tainod a large and lucrative practice. ■ 

Dr. Andrew Leiper was a resident of Richmond, where he died, Octo|l 
ber 17, 1798. ■ 

VIBGINIA SURQEONS IN THE REVOLUTIOKAKY WAE. M 

Tiie following physicians of Virginia served in the Continental Arnijfl 

in thi^ir professional capacity, !is I find from the historical records ^| 

the Involution : ^M 

Cornelius Baldwin, Thomas Chrystie, Maco Clements, Joseph Davlfl 

Charles Land, BazicI Middleton, George Jlouroe, Eobert Rose, Josep^| 

w. Alexander Skinner, Katliau Smith, John Tresvant, Claibor^B 

JamcH Wallace, and George Tales. ^ 
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Surgeon David Gould died July 12, 1781. 

"William Graham was surgeon's mate of Colonel Alexander Spotts- 
wood's regiment- 
James McC'lurg, M. D., a native of Virginia, graduated iu medicine 
from the University of Edinburgh in 1770. He practiced at Richmond, 
yVa., and established his uame as a surgeon of high repute in the revo- 
lotionnry war. 

Dr. Alexander Lnjournade waa commissioned surgeon's mate, March 
15, 1778, to Col. Cliarles Ilarrison's Virginia and Maryland Artillery. 

Dr. Robert Macry waa surgeon in the Eleventh Virginia Regiment, 
Ifovcmber 13, 177(J. 

Dr. Shaball Pratt was surgeon in the Virginia Line, Maruh lii, 1778. 

Dr. John Itoberts was appointed surgeon's mate iu 1776 and promoted 
to snrgpon the following year, 

Dr. Jonathan Calvert was commissioned surgeon's mate November 30, 
1770, iu Col. CUarlca Harrison's Virginia and Maryland regiment of 
artillery. 

Dr. James Carter, of Williamsburg, Va., was in 1765 complimented 
by a vote of thanks aoidjESO, by the president of William and Mary Col- 
lege in Virginia, for his valuable services to the professors and students 
when they were suffering from the small-pox. 

Dr. WilliauL Carter, a native of Virginia, pursued his profession at 
Itichmond, Va,, where lie died, 1798. lie was snrgeon to the hospital 
located at Williamsburg, Va., dnring the revolatiouary war. 

Dr. Thomas Chrystie served iu the capacity of surgeon from April 1, 
1778, to the close of the war. 

John Clayton, a native of England, was educated to the profession of 
medicine, cunie to America early in the eighteenth century, and settled to 
practice in Gloucester County, Va., where Le spent the remainder of his 
life, dying December 15, 1773. He was eminent in his profession and 
one of the leading botanists of the time. 

Dr. Stephen Cooke was a surgeon in the revolutionary war and was 

iken prisoner and sent to Bermuda, where he marricil. He returned to 

'irgiuia, and practiced in Loudoun County, Va., until his death, which 
occurred March, ISIG, 

James Cunie, a native of Scotland, received his diploma at Edinburgh. 
He emigrated, and practiced with reputation his profession for a long 
aaries of years at Richmond, Va., where he died April 23, 1803, aged 03. 

Dr. John Bayubam was a practitioner of note iu Caroline County, Va., 
luring the early and middle part of the eighteenth century. 

Dr. William Baynham acquired distiuctioa as a snrgeon iu Virginia. 

^e resided most of his life in Essex County, dying in the year 1814, 

;ed 05. 

Dr. John Minson Gait, of Williamsburg, Va., was a physician of emi- 
Ile was the first physician placed iu charge of the lunatic- 

lylnm established by the State iu that town. He occupied the posi- 
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tion of surgeon in the hospital located there during the revolutionarj 
war. Some of his descendants have distinguished themselves in medicine. 

Dr. Cabin Griffin, born in Virginia of Welsh descent, practiced in 
Yorktown. 

His brother, Cyrus Griffin, was the last president of the Continental 
Congress. 

Dr. Joseph Harding practiced with success at Portsmouth, Va., during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

Dr. Walter Jones, a native of v Virginia, a physician of brilliant pow- 
ers and abilities, practiced in Northumberland County, Va. He died 
in 1815, aged 70. 

Dr. Ezekiel Bull, of Virginia, was a surgeon in the Hevolution. He 
died, in 1819, at a very advanced age. 

David Griffith was commissioned by the Continental Congress surgeon 
and chaplain of Colonel William Heth's regiment and was authorized to 
draw pay in both capacities. 

Surgeon William Eumney received from the State of Virginia a 
grant of six thousand acres of land in recognition of his services, as 
did also Surgeon Charles Taylor. 

To this list of worthies might be added a host of others who served 
with distinction in Virginia during the colonial and revolutionary wars. 

MEDICAL PIONEEES IN MASSACHUSETTS — SEVENTEENfn CENTURY. 

• ^^ 

Dr. Samuel Fuller, the first physician and surgeon in New England, 
came to Massachusetts in the Mayflower. He died in 1633, at Ply- 
mouth, of a distemper contracted while attending patients suffering from 
a contagious disease. His wife at a later period was held in esteem as 
a midwife.* 

A little later we find the names of other physicians who practiced the 
healing art throughout the colony. Giles Firmin practiced in Boston 
in 1634:. In 1638 he received a grant of 120 acres of land at Ipswich. 

John Fisk* settled at Salem in 1637, and was not only a physician but 
also school-teacher and clergyman. 

Dr. William Gager accompanied Governor Winthrop to Boston, where 
he practiced many years, and his death was the cause of much regret 
to the good people of Boston. 

Dr. Comfort Starr, originally of Cambridge, removed to Duxbury, Ply- 
mouth County, in 1638, and then to Boston, where he died in 1660. 

Samuel BelUngham and Henry Salstonstall,^ graduates of Harvard in 
16^, studied medicine and received the degree of M. D. in European 
universities. 

Leonard Hoar, M. D., an alumnus of the Harvard class of 1650, re- 
ceived his medical degree in Europe. He also studied theology, and 

^ Russell's Recollections of the Pilgrims, p. 24G. 
« Felt's Annals of Salem, p. 427. 
3 Thacher's Medical Biog., pp. 17, 18. 
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taflttlei.1 aa a minister to Sussex, Eaglaud, but was rojected for non- 
Kon fortuity. He was snbseqacutly for two years presideut of Harvard 
Rjollege, baving beou elected in lfi72, shortly after his return to America. 
^Be died at Quincy, November 28, 1675, aged 45 years. 
B Jobu Glover, having graduated at Harvard iu 1050, went to Europe, 
Krliere be received bis medical degree at Aberdeen, Scotland. Ou bis 
Btttnrii be settled as a physician at Eosbury. 

H Isaac Chancy and John Kogers, qnalifled as ministers, also received 

^Hieir medical degrees in Europe and ou their return to America en- 

H&ged chiefly in the ministry. The latter was president of Harvard 

College (at which institution he had graduated in 1049) from 1682 to 

IQSi, when he died, aged 53 years. 

Charles Cbauncy, who was appointed president of Harvard College in 
1654, bad a medical education. He retained that position uittit his 
death, in 1673. Six of his sons, educated at the college, studied vo&l- 
icine. 

Matthew Fuller practiced medicine in Plymouth from 1640 to 1653, 
when he removed to Barustable, at which place he died in WIS. He 
was siirgeou-geuernl of the provincial forces in 1673. 
Thomas Starrs, of Yarmouth, as early as 1040 was styled chinirgeon- 
I Samuel Seabury, chimrgeou in Dusbury from an early date, died in 
1680. 
Thomas Oliver' was in prjictice in Boston about 1640. 
In March, 1629, John Pratt was propased to the court of assistants 
in London as a surgeon to the Salem Plantations, upon the following 
conditions: "That £40 should be flowed hiiu: for his chest, £25, and 
the residue for his own salary for the first year."* 

At the same meeting the company agreed with Robert Morley, serv- 
ant of Mr. Andi'ew Mathews, late barber-surgeon,^ to serve the com- 
pany in Sew England three years, the first year to have twenty nobles, 
&c. It is much to the credit of those connected with these early settle- 
ments in America, that, in most, if not all of them, provisions were 
I tnade to give succor to the sick. 

I ' Winthrop's Journal. 

r *FHU'sAQDalsof Sulem, vol. 1, p. 62. 

'Tbe person entitled to tbe np[H.'I1atioa of Biir);anti ii 
often aluo entitled to tliat »f pbysiciaQ, as in the en«t 
Ituy Hervicc. 

The torm " mirgery," or " cbirnrpery," is derived from tUe Greek jei'/i, the Iinnd, and 
Ipyov.ttotk, and bns been applied to that branch of mcdiuine which effects cures tbron^U 
mHuipiilations, tbe nae of instruments, appliances, to|iical remedies, la the enrl[esC 
timeH of wtiicb we have an occonnt, the surgeon vras nn asaistsut to tbe pliy sioinn, the 
fonuer exerciHliig bis art undet the direction of the latter. Bnt it early became sepa- 
rated, as, in tbe oafb of Hippocrates, it nppears Jltbotomy was forbiddeD to the pliyai- 
ciau. The Arabiau physicians thought it beneath their dignity to perforni surgical 
operations. Tbe Romans left this pntctiM to their slaves. Medicine in tbe infancy of 
every people or nation is found in tbe bund» of the priests and is largely mixed np 
with snperstitious rites. In Egypt, India. China, Japan, and among Bavnjfes and even 
halT-civilized tribes iu different oonntrios, the healing arc is always largely ossouated 
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John Clarke, an EnglUh physician of eminence, came to Boston in 
1038, where he died, in 1664, at the age of 66. An oil-portrait of him is 
in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

If is eldest son, John Clarke, also a physician, died at Boston, in 1690. 

John Wilson, son of Bev. John Wilson, pastor of the first charch 

with the unpernataral. The earliest surgeons of which there is any record were the 
Egyptian prioHts ; and Mr. Kenrick says tliat ''on the walls of the mined temples of 
Thebes bamo-rellevoi have been fonnd displaying snrgical operations and instruments 
not far different from some in nse in modem times.'' The skill of the early physicians 
in embalming the bodies of the dead is conceded by all historians to have been great. 
In Greece, surgery is as old as her mythical period of history. According to Grecian 
poets, fifty years before the Trojan war, (1242 B. C.,) Melampus, Chiron, and his dis- 
ciple EsoulapiuH, accompanied an expedition as surgeons. In the Trojan war two sons 
of Ksoulapius — Machaon and Podalirins — took care of the wounded Greeks. Venesec- 
tion and circumcision were among the earliest surgical operations of which we have 
any account. The Asclepiades are represented as descendants or followers of Escu- 
lapiuH, the son of Apollo, who was deified on account of his great skill in medicine, 
about fifty years before the Trojan war. Damocedes was eminent as a surgeon, (600 
D. C.,) and, being taken prisoner by the Persians, reduced the dislocated ankle of Da- 
rius and curo<l the cancerous breast of his queen, Atosa, after the Egyptian physicians 
hod faile<l. As might be expected, the want of exact anatomical knowledge retarded 
progress. The founding of the Alexandria school, under Ptolemy, (300 B. C.,) led to 
the study of anatomy. Herophilus and Erasistratus were eminent teachers in this 
university, and are said to have inaugurated the practice of dissecting the human 
body. It is probable that the use of the tourniquet, the catheter, the crushing of stone, 
and the mode of extirpating tumors were invented by them or their pupils. Galen 
practiced both modioino and surgery at Rome in the latter half of the second century. 
The history of the advance of surgery in the different countries of Europe since the 
Christian era is much the same. 

The term " barber-surgeon" became common at a time when the art of surgery and 
i\w art of shaving wore performe<l in England, France, and other countries by the 
ianio person. In former times surgery was ranked as the third branch of medicine. 

The title " surgeon " or " ohirurgeon " first appears to have been recognized by law 
in England in 12U9. The title *' barber-surgeon " is much older, probably originating 
during the early or Middle Ages among some of the communities of the shaven priest- 
hood, whloh was for many centuries an educated, numerous, and influential order in 
Fi'unoo and Great Britain. Long anterior to this period, however, it was common for 
the art of the surgeon and of the physician to be exercised by the priests. This is evi- 
dent IVom the fact that in 993 the fourth Lateran council prohibited the regular clergy 
tt\m\ performing any o^^eration in surgery " involving the shedding of blood." Opera- 
tions with the knife after this were assigned chiefly to seculars and clerks, the chief 
part naturally falling to the tonsorial craft, who were in daily attendance on the priest- 
physicians ; and the barbers, from their vocation, ^lossessing the necessary skill in the 
use of sliarp instruments, were naturally assigned to this duty, under the direction of 
the prltvits. Their ambition and their habit of rendering personal services suited them 
to )»erform the duti«« devolving uiwn a chirurgeon of that period. The priests were 
not at that time pn>hibited fVom praotioing meilicine. In 1131 the seventh Lateran 
ei>unoil tWl>ade the monks and regular canons pursuing the study of civil law and 
lu«HUeiue« But the couuell of Tours, in 1163, finding that the practice of surgery was 
ilill lo sonn^ e^wteut followed by the clergy, they were positively interdicted from all 
illfSi«ld 0|i«nilioii«k This rt^ilatiim still fVirther tended to throw business into the 
*' %^ blurlM4MniTgcoiMi Mid apothecaries. In France a company of barber-sur- 
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bnilt ill Boatou, was born in lG21,and graduated from Harvard College, 
iD 1042, at the flrst class-oomuiencement of that institution. He was 
shortly afterward installed minister of Medfield, and acted for the com- 
muuity in which he lived, aa pastor, achool- master, and physician, until 
his death, Augast 29, ICOI, 

geous was formed iii loa'i. They were al the snine time koupcm of the butbs, und for 
aeveral centuriua retainn*! poBHe«Hiou of tiiia braaoh of medicine. 

In Great Britnio, early in the fourteenth centarj', the bnTber-anrfjeoDS becamo intla- 
entinl na a cIbsh Etod their servicea iniportant to the kin^H. The lirat aaaembly of tha 
cioft in Eafrjand waa oomposed of Roger Strippe. W. Hubha, T. Qodd[ird,iind Richiird 
Eeat, siQce which time they built their hall in Monkwell street. Entries and records 
relating to the company from 1309 to 1.177 are to be seen in thoir books »t the Gulltl- 
hall Chamber ; also the by-laivs of the company in 13IJ7 and nn act of Parliamuut of 
1420 relating to the oonipanf. 

In the seooud expedition against France, in 1417, Thomas MorMtide and William 
Brodewardyn were ewpowereil by a warrant from the king to press us many surgeons 
and ioBtmrnent-makors into their aerTioe aa they could find in the city of London or 
elsewhere. The barber-surgeons were once an important company In the eity of Lon- 
don, and ware then the chief if not the only operating aurgeona. Thia company was 
formed aomotime previoas Ui itgmoorporation.tbrongh the inBuonce of Thomaa Mores- 
tide, esq., one of the sheri^ of London, in 1436. Ho was chirurgoou to three kluga of 
England, Henry IV, Henry V, and Henry VI, and died in 1450. 

Jaques Fries and William Hobbs, physicians to Edward IV in 1461, along with the 
prince and his brother Gloator, under the patronage of St^ CoameandDamiBuua, became 
fonndora of the corporation or brotherhood, nnder the name of the Masters or Gov- 
ernors of the Myatery or Commonalty of Barbers of London. The charter bears date 
February 24, 1461, and baa the royal seal in green wax. From tbja perjoil tbo barber- 
BurgeouH are known to have conducted tho bnaineas with regularity as a body cor- 
porate. 

There waa a distinction observed in the robe or dress of tlia chirurgeon proper (who 
bod also studied physic) and the barbor-cuirurgeon. The former was, therefore, allowed 
to n-uar tho loD^; robe, or gown, and a particular style of cap. 

By virtue of the drat act of Parliament, peraous (not barbers) wore admittud to tho 
practice of surgery without possessing the proper qiialifi cations, ao that the surgeons 
Kid barbera in tbo third year of Henry VIII, 1519, obtained an act of Parliament to 
oil suoh persons from practicing surgery within the city of London and seven 
.miles of the same. Thia latt«r condition ia a privilege enjoyed and enforced by the 
Sloyal College of Physicians of London at the present day. Holbein has commemorated 
la a fine painting the event of Henry VIII delivering the charter to the barber- an rgeonai 
the court of asaiatanco, and the company. This picture, which is 10 by 6 feet, still in 
good condition, ia pruserred tn the company's hall in Monkwoll street. An engraving 
of it waa made by B. Bnrroa, in 1726, tbo plate of which is proserTod by tho company, 
with many other paintings of historical value to the profoaaioD. The surgeons who 
were preaent nt the reception of the charter occopy positions in the picture and are 
represented as dresst-d in gowns trimmed with fur. Their names are piunted ou thuir 
persons. Thomas Vicary, (then master,) John Chambre, William Bntts, and J. Alsop, 
who at the time wore past-masters, are placed on the right of the king, who is seated 
In bia royal robes and crowned. Ou his left are Thomaa Vicary, J. Aylef, N. Symaou, 
e. Harman, J. Mouforde, J. Pen, N, Alcocke, B. Feroia, W. Tylby, and X. Somen. 

T. Vioary is reputed to have been the author of the first work on anatomy written 
iSu the Engliah language. 

Jn 1515, the sixth year of Henry VIII's reign, the practicing barbers or surgeons, 
inmberlng 19, were, "in consideration of their constant attendance npou patients, 
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Thomas Boylston, father of the distingaished Dr. Zabdiel Bojlston, 
was born at Watertown, January 26, 1637, and subseqaently settled, as 
a physician andchirargeon, at Brookline, of which town he was auqaes. 
tionably the first resident physician. He died in 1695. 

The first person executed in Massachusetts Bay Colony was Margaret 

exempted by Parliament from serviug in ward- or pamh-offices, bat likewise from all 
military service.'' The sar^eons, increasing in namber, in time erected themselves 
into an independent or separate society from the barbers. Representing to Parliament 
the embarrassments they were laboring under, the subject was taken under considera- 
tion, and, for the mutual interests of each, an act was passed under the appellation of 
the Masters or Governors of the Mystery or Commonalty of Barbers and Surgeons 
of London. This act strictly enjoined all persons practicing the art of shaving not to 
intermeddle with that of surgery, except what belongs to the drawing of teeth ; so 
does it likewise all surgeons from following the practice of shaving. 

In 1S44 Parliament again took the subject into consideration to promote the practice 
of surgery and medicine, and to encourage all persons skilled in the nature of herbs, 
roots, and waters to exert themselves in the exercise thereof for the relief and cure of 
wounded and. distressed objects of compassion; and, among other things, provided for 
each of the arts of shaving and surgery, ** that the said mystery, and all the men of the 
same mystery of the same city, should be one body and one perpetual commuuity, and 
that their principals of the same commonalty of the most expert men in the mystery ot 
surgery might, with the assent of twelve, or eight persons at the least, of the same com- 
munity, every year elect and make out of their community two masters or governors, 
with authority to make statutes and ordinances for the government of the said mys- 
tery,*' &c. 

This act at once united, and at the same time separated, the two crafts, one being 
commonly called The Barbers of London, the other The Surgeons of London. The 
company of surgeons built a new and elegant hall in the Old Bailey, whore they had a 
large theater and a dissecting-room for teaching anatomy. 

The College of Physicians of London was founded in 1518 and fully established by 
law in 1523 ; ** that the movers and procurers of so good a fellowship for the safety 
of the lives of men may be preserved, and the causes that moved the King to grant it 
may be known, they are both signified to us in the King's letters-patent, whore it ap- 
peareth that this suit was made by John Chambre, Thomas Lindcre, and Fernaudes de 
Victoria, all the King's physicians ; and three other physicians, namely, Nicholas Hal- 
lewell, John Francis, and Robert Yearly, and chiefly by the intercession of Cardinal 
Wolsey, lord chancellor." 

On the 15tli of August, 1630, Charles I confirmed the rights and privileges granted 
by former patents and acts of Parliament, and gave to this company the right to make 
by-laws for the government and order of the society, in such manner and under such 
restrictions as therein mentioned, and '* to make annual elections of masters or gov- 
ernors of the said commonalty, whereof two are to be professors in the art and science 
of surgery; and also to elect ten of the freemen of the society to be examiners of the 
surgeons of London during their lives." 

The Barber-Snrgeons' Company of London possess a curious and valuable meuiarial 
in the form of a silver cup, partly gilt, the stem and body representing an oak-tree, 
fVoni which hang acorns fashioned as little bdlls. The style is in allusion to the cele- 
brated tree that sheltered Charles at Bosoobel. The cover of the cap represents the 
royal cn>wn of England. The cup was made by order of Charles II and by him pre- 
sented to the com|>any, Charles, (after wanl Sir Charles Scarborough,) chief physician 
to the King, being the master of the company at the time. 

Tb» harbiert-ckirHr^fOM were seiuirated from the barbien'perruqtiiers in France, in the 
^* I^oais XIV, and made distinct corporations. 
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Jone3, a, pbjsiciiin and doctress. Eaing cUarged witli witchcraft, it 
appeared upon examination 'Hbat she had such a malignnQt touch, as 
luauy perBouB were taken with deafness or vomiting, or other violent 
paina or sickness; her medicines, thongh harmless in themselves, 
yet had extraordinarily violent effects; that such as refused her medi- 

By the year 17i'i it vriu pretty geuornlly i^cognizeil that tba two arU wliicli Iba 
compADy professed were foreign to and iodependeut of oacli otber; and by an act of 
Parliament, (No. 18, George UI,) to take effect June 24, 1745, entitled "An oct for 
making tba sorgeous and tinrbera of Loudou two distinct and aepariiLo corpora tious,'' 
they were so aeparateit. ^ 

Lord Thurlow, in tbc Houst of Puers, July 17, 1797, in liiit speecb opposing tbo aur- 
gtjoDa' iuoorporation bill, auid that, " by a statute atill in force, tbe barbers and snr- 
geona wore uach to n»e a italo. Tbe iMrbera were to bave theirs blue and white, striped, 
with no other ap[>eiiilago ; but the surgeons, whose pole was thesamo in other res jieots, 
were to have u gallipot aud a, re<l flag in addition, to duuot-e tbo particular nature of 
their vocation." 

Anl«riar to the art of priutiug, tlie barbers, or rather the burber-sorgeons, are repre- 
sented in different illuminated niannsuripts as nsing a pole colored red. It is probable 
tkat tbe origin of the pule wa« from tbe fact thitt the barbers, in practiaiug phlebotomy, 
caused their patients to extend tbe arm and grasp a small pole or cane to steady tbe arm 
and malie the blood flow more freely. Convenience suggested a polo for this special 
purpose ; and, to prevent itit being staiued, it was painted red. Such a pole was hung 
out at tlie door, with the white bandages wound around it, as a symbol of their voca- 
tion. This practice, no doubt, led to paiuting tlie pole in varioos colors and stripes, as 
red and white, blue ami white, and.pcrhaps, red, white, and blue. 

Prior to the late rebellion, the colors used on barbers' poles iu ttio Uuited State* 
were red and white only. It is u noticeable fact, however, that tbe patriotism of the 
barbers of tbe country during the war with tbe South has induced them to adopt almost 
universally the national colors for their poles, so that now they are mostly striped with 
red, white, and blue. 

In Constantinople the bnrbera still act as surgeons and dentists, and weave tbe t«eth 
they have drawn, along with beads, into fanciful designs, aud exhibit them at the doors 
and windows. Some barbers of London, even at the present time, exhibit, iu their win- 
dows, the teeth they have drawn, aa a sign that pulling teeth is a part of their business. 
During the late war, a barber by tbe name of Striker hod a shop on Seventh street, in 
Washington City, opposite tbo Patent-0£Boe, and used to keep hanging at his door 
and winduwi, and in several places tn bis shop, long strings of human teeth that bo had 
drawn, to remind persons that, in uddiUou to shaving aodcnttiDgbair, he professed the 
art of drawing teeth. 

There are in the IJnitod States but four yoc.itions with which I am acquainted that 
adopt symbols instead of lettered signs or the exhibition of some implement of their 
craft or miinufooture aa a mo<]c of aunouncing business. These are the barber, tbe 
pawnbroker, the tea- i\nd spice-dcaier, aud tbu tohocconisti Tbe latter has adopted the 
figure of au Indian in costume, and is the only one of the four originating in America. 
\ The symbol of three balls, which constitutes the pawnbrukont' sign, in taken from the 
It of arms of tbe Medici family, who for centuries were leading physicians in Italy, 
1 Bub«e<)aeutly became wealthy hankers, but retaiued on their coat of arms the sign 
if three pUis. in proud recollection of their ancient vocation. Tbeteo-aiidspice-dealets 
e adopted the Sgure of a Chinese in native costame, indicative of tbu eouotry from 
ich tbe goods tht>y otfet fur sale are brought. 

or the Information in this note 1 am indelited to Entick's and also to Allen's Ilistory 
idon, Kowland on thf^ Unman Hikir, Larwood's History of Sign-boards, and to 
rons enofclopeLlios and oiher w.irka. 
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rliM'H hUi*. uoiiM fifll that they would ucvtr Ije healed, aod accordingly 
thi'ir tlimtitM'H iitul hiJtlH cyMitinueil with relapses against the ordinary 
tumrm*f and iH'yoiid the ai>[ireherision of all physicians and sargeoiLs:*" 

Aiiollier docfreHM, a Mrs. Hutr^hinson, who resided in Boston about 
\\u^ yviiv 1037, had the reputation of iKjing a very skillful midwife. She 
wan haiilHlied from the colony, however, for agitating measures against 
I ho Ntate. 

•lohn AUuu'M ;;raduated from Harvard in 1G4G, pursued the study of 
nHMllrJiio and pra('.ti(Mid iu Uoxbury, his native town, until his death in 
10(17, In tint forty-Mdcond year of his age. 

Tho Ne(!ond pliyMieian of Weymouth was Dr. Beal, who began prac- 
lli'o thern about IO;(;S. Tradition says that his practice and repatatiou 

Haninel Ah'-ock, luolherof Dr. John Alcock, wtis bora at Roxbury 
and HrttltMl at lioNUni as a chirnrgeon. He died March 10, 1077, at the 
ago of .'it) yoarN. 

Honjandn Tonipson, mm of J{ev. AVilliam Tompsou, resided at Box- 
bury, wIhmv ho oijoyod considerable local celebrity as a physician, 
HoUoohnaNtor, and poet. Ho was born at Uralntree, July 0, 1042, gradu- 
atod iVoni Harvard in 1002, and died April 13, 1714. 

A notod midwlloof Hoston was Kuth Barnaby, who practiced her 
oalllUK in that town for more than forty years. She was born at Mar- 
blohoad, In August, tO(>l, and died February 12, 1705, aged 101 years* 
During tho tovlMltution of the small-pox in 1704, although over 100 
.N^irs i)ld| sho insistOil on being inoculated, and thus escaped the 
IvnUhitomo dlsoaso« notwithstanding several members of her family 
tHUdraotod It. 

UoUnt rUUd, a native of Kuglaud, but educateil at Padua for the 
uuHlieal im^ft^ou, iuuuignitiHl to M^vssiiehusetts s^ early as 1044 and 
Un^iittHl at Uinghani. lu ItUO ho and others were fineil for protesting 
»y:iiiii»t tht> utiii^i of tho ehurch and state. Dr. Child preiuired to sail 
(Vu^ Kwrv^|H\ iu or\ler to l«^- Ids case lH>fore Parliament : but the court, 
autieii^Uiu^r bis de^^i, cau<s^Hl him to be apprehended, and, adjudging 
biui i^uilty \4' \\U)t^mpt« i^uadnipKHl his former tine and onlered his im- 
im^nmH^ut until (K^'aitrnt was maiU\ His original intention in cooiing 
K^ thi* wmutry was li> e\pU>n* the mineral resources of the ^ew W<Mid. 
Ue >\asa wry W^mie^l matu tVv the times* and his bitterest op|M>Qent* 
l*o>viu\^r JvAu WiutUtv^^v s|vke of him us •• a man of »iuali:y. a gentks 
MviiN aiHl a s^*hs>tarr 

Attis^tt^ tU^ immi^;rauts to ^ew Ku^lan^l tu livH) wus Dr. WillijLm 
A\v^>\a tt^itiv^ \><' Kut^iacfcvl au^l a suNsequenc NHietacUH: of Harvard 
KW^w U^^ ^^U^ aQ IVtl^fiu. Mc attecwarvl reciovevl :o BossCv>q. 
^ W<v l)fc< \tANU Matvk l:s l^fc^ a^:ed tv yeor^ 

KidNc^NrU WAi*$fc,^%^ ac \Vfcif ttw* ^nvrttoi: o: >lAs=yk-iJLJL^c:sv v j.> '^Hm 
i Wfr r rjfcib N Kir^U^tsi. A:;xi vi>^loi: &r\er. a^rar :i^ li^e oc Ji l^:^j* 
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iMay 8, lOoo, It appears that he posrtcMsed a knowledge of medicine, 
I" for, haviug visited Masaasoit ami fludiug Liui very sick, ha prescribed 
I for him, curing his affliction, which so pleased the Iving that he disclosed 
^ plot of the ladtaaa for the destractioa of the colony," It is also iiiei- 
ifleutiilly mentioned of him that he was at Leyden previous to his immi- 
igratiou to this country. 

Daniel Allen, son of Kev, John Allen, the first minister of Ded- 
ham, was born in lO.'iC and graduated from Harvard in 1675. He re- 
ceived a medical education and resided in Boston, where he probably 
l>racticed Lis profession. He was librarian of the college-library at the 
time of his death, which occurred in 1G9U, 

Jonathan Avery, son of Dr. William Avery, was born in Boston ; and 
in his will, made in May, 1H9I, he describes himself as " a resident of 
Dedham, a practitioner of physic, aged 35 years." A tradition existed 
among tlio doctor's descendants that he was a believer in alchemy and 
spent ranch of his time in chemical studies. 

In I66:i Dr. John Toutou, a native of Bnchelle, in France, applied to 
the general court of Massachusetts for the privilege of settling in the 
colony for himself and fellow- Protestants. 

Dr. Oliver Noyes, a representative of Boston, died in 1721, aged 4.S 
years. He graduated from Haivard iu 1005 and was highly esteemed. 
Benjamin Eullivant, a gentleman of noble family, practiced medicine 
in Boston in 1G86, and became distingiiished for skill in his profession, 
and as a pharmacist had no equal in Boston. He was an excellent 
scholar, was appointed attorney-general, and discharged the trust with 
credit. He was one of the wardens of the first Episcopal church built 
in Boston, 

Benjamin Ware, a physician of "VVrontham, was boni in that town 
July 8, 1088, and died January IS, 1744, much respected aa a physician 
I . and citizen. 

' Dr. Nathaniel White was born iu Weymouth in 1690 and died in 
1753, having held a good reputation and practice and during life dis- 
charged several public trusts to the satisfaction of the people. 

Dr. Francis Lee Baron practiced medicine in Plymouth from 10'.t3 to 
1704, the date of his deatli. 

Nathaniel Phillips resided in Boston at an early date, and kept an 
apothecary-shop iu Oi-ange {now Washington) street, at the corner of 
^Sennet. 

ThomasThacher,[usuallyspelled Thatcher,) whocame to New England 
a 1635, was edm'ated iu medicine as well as theology, and his duties as 
^pbysician occupied much of his time. He was made minister of Wey- 
loath in lG4i, but accepted a pastorate in Boston at a later period. 
i professional career is distinguished by the publication, in 1677, of 
! first contribution to medical literature in America, under the title 
fa" Brief Rule to Guide the Common People of New England how to 
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OnJw i\%€'jnm\\ttn and tturirK in the Small Pocks, or Measela.^ * Dr. T. 

'71j« urxit-AH th \tf\uUA in tUmXAn c<>laion, on one side, as a poster, 15^ by 10| 

brip:f kul?: 

To (/tfufe the Common People of 
NEW-EXOLAXD 
How to onlcr thcniHclves and theirs in the 

Hmall Pocks, or Measels. 



'Mi*^ *mali Vtt/ /'nhoMf nfttiiro and cure 
\\%t'. Sf taut In follow ; id n diwuM) in the blooil, 
t'tttU'.H.Mt%ii\uy^ to nrcover anew form and 

U, TU\h finhire littenipU— 1. By Kepara- 
fioii of the ifiipiire from the tiiin;, thruHt- 
Um it out from the VeinN Ut the FleHJi. — 2. 
Ky df ivln^ out the impure from the riesh 
to tl)«f Hkin. 

'A. 'I'lie flrnt Heiinration in done in the 
i\rttl four dayeH liy a FeaveriHli hoylin^ 
(Ktiutlition)of the IMoml, laying down the 
jmpiiritifNin the FleHhy partii which kindly 
I'flertcd tlie KeaveriNli tumult in calmed. 

4. Tlie NiTond Hepiirution from the Fltwh 
to tlie Hkin, or Sujtrrfldcv is done through 
the rent of the time of the dlM^aHC. 

Ti. There are nevoral Erront in ordering 
theHe nick onrH in hoth thoHo OperatiouH 
of Nature which T)rovo very dangerous 
and commonly dciutly either by overmach 
haKtoning Nature beyond its own pace, or 
111 hindering of it from its own vigorous 
oiH'mtion. 

tl. The 8(«paration by Ebullition in the 
Fcavcrinh boat is over heightued by ti>o 
much Clot hen, t-oo hot a r(H>m, hot Cordiah, 
an IHrtfivniiHtH, (inwoHn jtowdvr and such 
like, for henct« come rkrt9tzit9, dangerous 
oxcewsiive sweats, or the tlowmg of the 
IWks into one ovcrspn'ading sore, vul- 
arly calUnl the Flox. 

7. The same M^iM'mtiou is ovcnuucb hin- 
drvd by prtMHwtenms ctH»Ung that Feaver- 
ish iHiyliug lu>at, by blooti IrtttHy^ Gljf9ter$^ 
l\tmih, pHtyt'*^ or ivoUmj mrtUvine*, For 
though thes«« many time:it hapten the com- 
ing torth of the /'«wr. yet they take away 
that supply which should keep them out 
till they are ni>e. whert»fon» they sink in 
again to the deadly danger of the sick. 

5. If a Pknrmfir happen, or through a 
rUtkorit vthat i»fuluet»» of bI«HMl^ the Cir- 
culation of Che bUxWl he hiudred. and there- 
upon the whv^le mas^ of blood chiviked up. 
then either let blood. Orsee that their dieu 
or iu«\iicine»be not al toother cooling, bat 
let them in no wi:«e b^ heatiuf. therefore 
let h;u: lye uv* vHherwis*? coreivu in his bed 
than he 'wa^ wont in heddth: Hb Cham- . 
Wr rio; uijule hoc with are if the weather 
V te=.^^n:e. let him drink small Beer only 
warm\i w:th a T^^tLt^ let him «<ip np thin 
cuv-*.^**;*, or Ku:^r-yK<:*^' made only of 
ladiaa P.v^r and water, tn^teatl of ikit- 

: LtfC ^;u: <JLt \*<*s Ay pins: But I 



would not advise at this time any medi- 
cine besides. By this means that exces- 
sive KbulUtion (or boyling of his blood) will 
by degrees abate, and the Symptoms cease; 
If not, but the blood be so in raged that it 
will oilmit no delay, then either let blood 
(if Age will bear it) or else give some 
notably c(M)ling medicine, or refreeih him 
with more free Air. 

9. But ifthe boiling of the blood be weftk 
and dull that there is cause to fear it is not 
able to work a Separation, as it*s wont to 
bo in snch as have been let blood, or are 
fat, or Flegmatick, or brought low by some 
other sickness or labour of the (Gonorrhea) 
running of the Reins, or some other Evaco- 
ation : In such Cases, Cordials must drive 
them out, or they must dy. 

10. In time of driving out the Pockt from 
the Flesh, here care must bo had that the 
Pustulca keep out in a right measure till 
they have attained their end without going 
in again, for that is deadly. 

11. In this time take heed when the Pw- 
tuJes appear whilst not yet ripe, least by 
too mucu heat there arise a new EbuUitiou 
(or Feaverish boyling) for this troubles 
the driving out, or brings back the separa- 
ted parts into the blood, or the Fleshy 
parts over-heated are disabled from a ri^t 
suppuration, or lastly the temper of the 
blood and tone of the Flesh is so perverted 
that it cannot overcome and digest the 
matter driven out. 

1;^ Yet on the other hand the Ureaking 
^ out must not be hindreil, by exiiosins the 
sick unto the cold. The degree ofheat 
i must be such as is natural agrees with the 
i tem|)er of the deshy parts : That whidi 
. exceeds or falls short is dangerous : There- 
■ fore the season of the year. Age of the sick, 
and their manner of life here require a dis- 
creet and different Consideration, requir- 
ing the Counsel of an ex^tert Physltian. 

13. But if by any error a new 'EbmiliHom 
ariseth, the same art must be used to allay 
it as is before expr^^t. 

14. If the Pw^tle* go in and a dux of tlie 
belly follows (for else there is no saek 
danger> then Vordi^U are to lie used. T«t 
moderate and not too ofcen for fear of new 
Ebm!Ut»m. 

lie If much spitting . Pt$aUfmtu" follow^ 

you may ho^^e all will go well, therefore 

by no means hinder it : Only with wa 

saiAlI B»er let their m<>a:hs hi wash^. 
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Bdicil of a contagious disease, at Boston, Oatober 15, 1C7S, in tbe flftj- 
leigbthyear of bis age. 



n the I'Hillet are drriMt ntiil ful- 
B-len, purge well, eBp«oially if it be in dit- 

I 17. Ab soon as thia diiioaso therefore up- 

■ pears b; its sigDa, let tbeaick absteinfrom 

r Flush awX Wine, and open Air, let him oae 

Bamall Beer warmed with a Tost for hlB or- 

~ ink. and moderBt«ly when lie 

For food OBB leaia^grHel, ipaler- 

ttiigt anil other tiling having no mani- 

~ t hot quality, easy of digestion, boild 

pies, aud niilk sometimes fur cuanfje, 

t the colduess taken off. Let the use of 

is bod be aaaordiog to the suason of the 

~ r, and the mullitude of the Poi^ka, or aa 

adperaoDHaren'oot. laSommBrlethim 

Bordiog to cnstome, yet bo as ' ' 



I 



defended both from heat and cold In Ei- 
CMs, tbe disease will be the sooner over 
and less troublesome fur being kept in bed 
nonrisheth the Feaverish heat and makei 
the I'ockt break ont with painful iutlama- 

19, In a oolilsr eeasou, and brenking 
forth of aiuultitude of Piiglalei, forcing the 
sick to keep his bed, let bim be covered 
according to hia oustome in lieiilth, a 
moderate Are in the winter being kiudted 
in bis Chamber, morning and Evening : 
neither need he keep his Arms alwayea lu 
bed, or ly atilt in the aame place, for fear 
least he ahould sweat which is very dan- 
gerous especially to youth. 

30. Betbre the fourth day use no medi- 
cines to drive ont, nor be too atriot with the 
Bick; for by how mach the more sently 
the Fiutales db grow, by so much the ful- 
ler and porfecter will the Separation be. 

II. On the fonrtb day a gentlo Curditii 
may help once given. 

2ii, From that time a smalt dr.inght of 
warm milk (not hot) a little dy'd with 
B^ffroK may be given morning and even- 
ing tilt the Piialal*! are come to their doe 
greatness and ripeness. 

23. When the Puntttlm begin to dry and 
Arnat, least tbe rotten vapours strike iu- 
'Ward, which aometimea oauaeth sudden 
dlaath ; Tafce morning and evening some 
tamperate C'oj-dial as mur or live spoonfula 
t^Malago rrinetingedwithalittle Sofron. 

24. When the Piutula are dryd and fal- 
len otr, pnrge once and again, eapecially in 
the AutHmn Pocks. 

S5. Beware of anointing with OiU.Fatb, 
OintiiKnta, and such defensives, fur keeping 
tbe corrupted matter in the Pailalei ftvm 
diylog up; by the moisture, they fret 
ileeper into the Flesh, and so make the 
'^re deep Soarrs. 
36. Tbe young and lively men that are 
-inght to a plentiful sweat in this aick- 
_, a, about tbe eighth day the sweat stops 
l!tf it self, by no means afterwards to be 
n out again ; the sick thereupon feela 
troubleHuine diaresl and anguish, and 
makes abundance of water and so 

B O S T N . Printed and sold 



dyes. Few young men aod strong thua 
bundled Dscapn, eiuapt they fall into abun- 
dance of spitting or ptenllfn] blending at 
the noae. 

27. 8is;nB discovering thoAsaaultatflrat 
are beating pain in the huad, Furebeod, 
and temples, pain in the bock, great atoepi- 
ne«a, glistring of the eyas, anining glim- 
merings seem before them, itohing of Ibeni 
nlsoi with tears flowing of themselvej), 
itohing of the Xose, abort breath, i\xy 
Cough, oil ueezing, hoarseness, heat, red- 
ness, and sense of pricking over the whole 
body, terrors in the sleep, sorrow and rcst- 
l^neas, beating of the heart, nrine some- 
times OS in health, aomelime lilthy tVom 
great EbntUlion, and all this or many of 
these with a Feaveriah distemper. 

23. Signawamingof theprobableEvent. 
If they break forth easily, quickly, and 



breaking forth it abate: '^ the v .. 
free, and breathing eoaie ; especiBlIy if the 
Pox be red white, distinct, soft, few, round, 
sharp top'd, only without and not In the 
inward parts; if there be large bleeding 
at the nose. These aigus are hopeful. 

St), But snch aigna are donbtfnl, when 
they diffluultly appear, when they sink in 
again, when tney are blaok,blewiah, gruen, 
hard, all in oue, if tbe Feaver abate nol 
with their breaking forth, if there be 
Swooning, difficulty of breathing, groat 
thirst, qui usey, great unquietness, and it ia 
very dangerous, if there be ioyn'd willl 
it some otnor malignant Feaver, Bailed by 
some the pestilential Pox : the Sotted Fta- 
ver is oft joynod with it. 

30 Deadly Siena if tbe Flax of the Balls 
hai)peu, when tiiey are broke forth, if the 
ITrine be bloody, or black, or the Ordure of 
that Colour; Or if pure blood be cast out 
by tbe Belly or Guiunis: These Signs are 
fur the moat part deadly. 

Tketelkingi hare Ivritttn Candid Render, 
not lo inform the Lnortud Phyaitian Ikat hath 
nmrh more naiae to HndfTsland what prrrlaini 
to tMi diieiua (Aan I, hut to ghc tomt lUfht 
to ihMe that Anrc not tuch adrantagea, lemnng 
tlu difflBulli/ of l\iM A\mait lo lAe Phyaitians 
Art, iciMlaiM, and FmO^wau: for t4« rlgXt 
tnaaaging of thna in lAu loAoIe Coum of the 
ditease linibi both lo the Patienta f^jUyi <■<''' 
the Physitiana dUired Suoomi ta kia Admin- 
Ulratiomi : For <h vain ii IJu Phyaitians Arl 
in^lofad \fthej/ an nottuidera Regular Regl- 
ment. I an, though no Phyaitiau, yet a vatl 
teiiher to the itivk: And there/ore intreating 
the Lord to iMm oar heartii, and ttaf hi* hand. 
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The minister of Melton, about 1672, was Peter Tliatcher, a man of 
considerable skill in medicine. He was born at Salem in 1651 and grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1671. Tradition says that he expended a con- 
siderable portion of his annual salary in procuring medicines for the sick 
poor. He died December 27, 1727. 

In 1669 Henry Taylor, surgeon, of Boston, had his rate omitted in 
consideration of his agreement to attend to the sick poor. 

In 1671 Dr. Samuel Stone agreed to attend to " the town's poor for 
twenty shillings in money and a remittance of taxes." 

Several physicians of the name of Clarke resided and practiced in 
Boston and vicinity about this period. 

Dr. Thomas Oaks, a Harvard alumnus of 1662, and William Hughes 
practiced medicine in Boston between 1685 and 1695. The former, a very 
pious man, was chosen a representative in 1689 and died in 1719, aged 
75 years. 

Elisha Cooke, who was born September 16, 1637, and graduated at 
Harvard in 1657, was a popular physician and politician. He was one 
of the counselors of Massachusetts in 1690 and married a daughter of 
Governor Leveritt. He died in 1715, in the seventy-eighth year of 
his age. His son, bearing the same name, succeeded him in practice, but 
died in 1737. 

The above-mentioned and other physicians devoted themselves to 
medicine in Massachusetts and adjoining provinces before the close of 
the seventeenth century. 

3IEDICAL PIONEEES IN MASSACHUSETTS — ElGnTEENTH CENTURY. 

Early in the eighteenth century, Dr. Nathaniel Williams,'a graduate 
from Harvard in 1693, combined the professions of medicine and the- 
ology. His death occurred in 1739. He published in 1721 a pamphlet 
on the inoculation of the small-pox. 

Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, son of Dr. Thomas Boylston, of Brookline, 
was born in Massachusetts in 1684 and died in 1766, after a long and 
honorable professional career. He introduced the practice of inocula. 
tion into America in 1721, meeting at first with great and violent opposi- 
tion, which he was able eventually by prudence and persevorance to 
overcome. He published, in 1726, a historical account of inoculation iu 
Boston. He also made communications to the Royal Society, of which 
he was a member. 

William Douglass, M. D., a native of Scotland, was educated at Ley- 
den and Paris as a physician and immigrated in 1718 to Boston, where he 
died, October 21, 1752. He was an author of some ability. He was ex- 
tremely hostile to the practice of inoculation and opposed it through 
the public press and by a pamphlet published in 1722 and an essay on 
small-pox in 1730. He published, besides, an essay on epidemic fever in 
1736 and in 1719 and 1755 a work entitled The British Settlements 
in Xorth America, in two volumes. 
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Drs. Lawretico Ualliomiile ami Joaepli Marion were practicing in Bos- 
»u at the BiLme period, and -were supporters of Dr. Dougliuss, and also 
Bopposed tlie practice of inoculatiou, and made a sworn deposition of their 
Kpersonal esperience of its dau};;eroas ebaraoter. 

Drs, Isaac Hand, Samuel Gelston of Nautncket, and William Aspiu- 
irall, M. D., were leaders in inoculation in Massachusetts wUen small- 
pox was repeatedly epidemic. The firstnamed died June 19, 17'i9, 
aged 63 years. He was a native of Charlestown and a student of 
Dr. Thomas Graves, of that place. The last^meatioued, a native of 
Brookline, graduated at Ilsirvard in 17CJ, and, having studied medi- 
cine with Ur. Benjamin Gale, of Connecticut, completed his medical 
education at Philadelphia, where he obtained the degree of M, B., in 
17CS. ne was a surgeon in the Continental Army and one of the most 
prominent medical men of his time in America. He was distinguished 
for his success in treating smallpox and maintained for many years a' 
private hospital near Boston for the inoculation of the same. He 
promptly abandoned this practice on the introductfon of vaccination, 
wliicli was thoroughly tested by him iu his own ho,spital. 

John Cutler was a physician of eminence during the early part of the 
century and was the preceptor of many medieai men who rose to emi- 



Sylvester Gardiner, a native of Kingston, Tl. I., enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of a good physician and surgeon. He was the proprietor of a large 
apothecary- store in Boston. He died in 178G, aged C8 years. 

Benjamin Church, who graduntet^l at Harvard College in 1754, and 
subsequently studied medicine with Dr. Pynchon, was popular as a 
physician and a man of learning and was appointed first surgeon-gen- 
eral of the Continental jii'my, but was dismissed and imprisoned for 
some treasonable correspondence. After languishing in prison for a 
. year, he obtained iicrmission to go to the West Indies; but the ressel in 
which lie sailed was never heanl of again. 

Dr. James Lloyd, a native of Long Island, died iu Boston, in ISIO, 
^^jged 82 years. Ho received his medical educatiou iu Europe and was 
held iu high esteem for bis me<lical skill, 

Drs. Thomas BulQnch, father and son, were physicians of large busi- 
isess in Boston towards the close of the eighteenth century. 

Dr. Miles Wentworth attended many of the wounded patriots during 
the siege of Boston. 

Dr. Nathaniel Perkins practiced in Boston i)rior to the lievolution. 

Drs. William Lee Perkins, M. Wbitworth, Lord, John Perkins, Philip 
Bodfrey, Roberts, Barret, Charles Pynchon, and Benjamin Curtis, all 
practiced medicine in Boston about the year li(J4 and were iu good 
repute. The last-named graduated at Harvard, and after leaving col- 
lege studied medicine with Dr. Joseph Gardiner and settled in Boston, 
Maintaining a good reputation and practice until his death, which oc- 
Giirred in 1784, in the thirty-8<?eond year of his age. 
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Joseph Gardiner was held in high esteem as a physician and sargeon, 
and, althoagh wellinforinedf affected to despise book-learniDg. He 
died in 1788. 

Joseph Whipple, a student of the preceding, was a practitioner of 
note and for some time secretary of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
He acquired a large professional business in Boston, where he resided. 
His death occurred in 1804, in the forty-eighth year of his age. 

Drs. Nathaniel Walker Appleton and Charles Jarvis, of Boston, were 
contemporaries. Dr. Appleton graduated at Harvard, and in 1773 began 
the study of medicine with Dr. Holyoke, of Salem. Dr. Jarvis, son of 
Colonel Jarvis, having graduated at Harvard in 1706, went to Europe to 
complete his education. After his return he settled in Boston as a phy- 
sician. He was a zealous patriot and took an active part in the strug- 
gle for independence, being a member of the legislature and a surgeon in 
the Army. He died, November 15, 1807, while surgeon of the marine 
hospital at Charlestown. His wife was a granddaughter of the first Baron 
Pepperille. 

John Sprague, having graduated at Harvard in 1737, became the 
pupil of Dr. Dalhounde, of Boston, whose daughter ho subsequently mar- 
ried. He had an extensive practice and was sent to the convention 
for framing a State-constitution, in 1779. He died in 1789, aged 90 
years. 

John Homans, having served his country throughout the Revolution 
as a surgeon, settled to the practice of medicine in Boston. 

Passing to other towns, we meet with Dr. John Pope, who early 
resided in Stoughton, where he practiced medicine, exacting no fee for 
professional services rendered on the Sabbath. Died in Boston in 1796, 
aged 55. 

Thomas Little practiced in Plymouth from 1700 to 1712, the year of 
his death. 

Joseph Richards was boni at Dedham, April 18, 1701, and graduated 
from Harvard in 1721. He studied medicine and practiced in his native 
town. He served as a military officer, and was a magistrate at the 
time of his death, February 28, 1761, being then 59 years of age. 

Elijah Danforth graduated from Harvard College in 1703 and, having 
studied medicine, commenced practice- in Roxbury, but removed to 
Dorchester some years previous to his death, which occurred in 1753. 
He had accumulated a handsome fortune as the result of his profes- 
sional labors. 

The second regularly-educated pbysician of Scituate, Benjamin Stock- 
bridge, was bom in that town in 1704. He was a student of Dr. Bui- 
finch, of Boston, and himself educated many young men for the profes- 
sion. His practi(^e extended over all the old colony and was considera- 
ble in Worcester and Ipswich. 

John Corbett was the earliest physician of Bellingham. His son John 
also practiced very successfully in the same town. In the latter part of 
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I liis life Uis powers of speech and locomotion failed ; yet, \vitb a cbair on 
"wticels aDd a well-trained horse, he continued to attend a lar^ circle of 
patients antil near his death, ^vhich occurred in 1794. 

Nathaniel Ames was bom at Bridgewatei", July 22, 1708, practiced 
tncdiciDe in Dedhani, and died at Dorcheater, July 11, 1704, at the ajje 
of 50 years. Having acquired a local fame in the science of astron- 
omy, he published an almanac auDually from 1735 to tUo time of his 
death . 

Upon the death of Dr. Elijah Danforth, in 1736, William Ilolden suc- 
ceeded to his practice in Dorchester and vicinity. Dr. Holden was bom 
at Cambridge, March 4, 1713, and died in Dorchester, March 30, 1776. 

Benjamin Richards was born at Weymouth in 1714, and died in 1755. 
He practiced medicine iu his native town, sustained a good professional 
reputation, and enjoyed an extensive practice until his death. 

JJii-nry Turner died at Quiucy, January 21, 1773, aged 84 years. He 
was a native of En gland, and was edncated in London as an apothecary, 
immigrated to Miissachusetts as early as 1715, but never acquire<l an 
extensive practice. His son, hearing the same name, was a regularly- 
educated physician and practiced in Quincy until his death, which 
occurred previous to that of his father. 

The earliest physician of Dorchester Village, (now Cantou,) which 
was organized in 1717, was Dr. Belcher. Tradition says of the doctor 
that he was no inconsiderable athlete, and that be and liiH minister, the 
latter also a mighty wrestler, unwilling to compromise the dignity of 
their respective callings by a public trial of strength, often retired alone 
I to the forest to renew tlie sports of their youth. 

■ Dr. Jonathan Tliayer, a successful physician of Bellinghani, died in 
K 1760, iu the forty-third year of his age. 

ft Isaac Otis, a gentleman of uncommon acxiompliehmeDts, was the first 

B xestdeut physician of Bcituate who was regahirly educated for the pro- 

H fession. Ho died in 1713. 

H Dr. Daniel liogcrs, son of ]>r. John Rogers, perished iu a snow-storm, 

^hrhile visiting a patient on Hampton Beach, December 1, 1722. 

H James Jerauld, a native of France, settled at Medfleld about the year 

■ 1733, where he owned a large estate, which he cultivated by slave-labor. 
He practiced medicine successfully for many years, and died October 
17, 1760, leaving his professional practice to his nex>h6w and adopted 
con, James Jerauld, who also became eminent as a medical man. The 

I latter died March 28, 1802, aged 80. He was elected a member of the 
I convention for framing a. State-constitution. 

Dr. Ammi Cutter, a native of Yarmouth, Me., graduated at Har- 
L'Tard, 1752. He studied medicine with Dr. Clement Jackson, in Ports- 
i mouth, wasappointed and served as surgeon to the New Hampshire troops 
[ in 1758. At the commencement of the Revolution he was commissioned 
I surgeon and was appointed physieian-goueral of the eastern depart- 
l Bient, aud always acquitted himself with credit. Ho died in 1820, aged 85. 
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Dr. Ezra Dean, believed to have been the first physician that settled 
in Taunton, Mass., practiced there for many years. He died in 1737. 

Dr. William Dexter studied medicine with Dr. Edward Flint, of 
Shrewsbury. He was commissioned in 1775 and was in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. He died December 4, 1785. 

Joseph Baxter, son of the Rev. Joseph Baxter, second minister of 
]VIedfieldy>graduated from Hjarvard in 1724 and studied and practiced 
medicine. Ho died of small-pox, in 1745. 

John Wilson, the first resident physician of Braintree,'(now Quincy,) 
enjoyed an excellent reputation and practiced until his death, in 1727. 
He probably finished his medical education in London. His father, the 
llev. John Wilson, was also a physician. 

Ebenezer Doggett, the first resident physician of Walpole, died, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1782, of cancer of the breast. His professional visits often 
extended to Foxboro' and Wrentham. 

Edward Stedman succeeded to the medicfil practice of Dr. John 
Wilson, who died at Braintrec in 1727. 

William Whiting, of Great Barrington, an eminent physician, was a 
native of Norwich, Conn., where he studied medicine with Dr. John 
Bulkley. He settled at Great Barrington about 1760 and held the 
reputation of being the best physician in that section. He was re- 
spectively judge of the common-pleas court, member of the Proviucijil 
Congress, and delegate to the convention for framing the State-constitu- 
tion in 1779. He died of dropsy, December 8, 1792, aged 63 years. 

Cotton Tufts was born at Medford in May, 1731, and graduated from 
Harvard in 1749. He studied medicine with his brother. Dr. Simon 
Tufts, of Medford, and settled in Weymouth, where he enjoyed a repu- 
tation for professional ability and had a very large practice. He was 
a member of the convention that adopted the Constitution of the United 
States, served as a member of the State-senate for a number of years, 
and was president of the Massachusetts Medical Society from 1787 to 
1793. He died December 8, 1815. 

Oliver Prescott, a physician of Hanover, had conferred upon him, in 
1792, the degree of M. D., pro honoris causuj by Harvard. He was born 
April 27, 1731, graduated from Harvard in 1750, and received the de- 
gree of A. M. in 1753. He was town-clerk 13 and selectman 32 years. 
He held respectively the oflSccs of major, lieutenant-colonel, colonel, 
and brigadier general, previous to the Ke volution. He was a justice 
throughout the Commonwealth, a member of the board of war, and a 
member of the council of the State, and in 1779 was appointed judge of 
probate for Middlesex County, which latter office he retained during 
life. In 1778 he was appointed third major-general in the Continental 
Array and in 1781 second major-general, but resigned soon after on ac- 
count of sickness. He died November 4, 1804. 

His son, Oliver Prescott, jr., was also a prominent physician. He 
entered Harvard in 1779, and the degrees of A. B. and A. M. were con- 
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ferred upon him in dae coarse. Having studied medicine with his father 
and Dr. Lloyd of Boston, he settled in Groton, and soon acquired an 
extensive practice, not only in that place, but in several other towns in 
the vicinity. He was appointed a surgeon in General Lincoln's arniy^ 
raised in 1787, to suppress Shay's rebellion. He occupied the respective 
offices of town-clerk, chairman of the selectmen, justice of the peace, and 
representative of the town in the General Court in 1810. His reputation 
as a physician was even greater than that of his father, though he was 
never so popular as a man. 

Giles Crouch Kellogg, a native of Hadloy, was the adopted son of 
Dr. Crouch, an excellent but eccentric physician of Hadley, who came 
originally from England. He graduated from Harvard in 1751, studied 
medicine, and acquired a reputation for proficiency in his profession. His 
name appears in the charter of the Massachusetts Medical Society. He 
died about 1787, at the age of 54 years. 

Charles Stockbridge, son of Dr. Benjamin Stockbridgo, was born at 
Scituate in the year 1731, graduated from Harvard in 1751, and pur- 
sued the study of medicine under his father. He was a skillful physi- 
cian, a gentleman of pleasing manners, and accomplished in literature. 
Died in 1806, aged 72 years. 

John Metcalf was born at Wrentham, July 3, 1731, and studied medi- 
cine with Dr. Joseph Hewes, of Providence, li. I. Commenced practice 
in Franklin in 1758, but abandoned it in 1808, owing to old age and in- 
firmities. Ho removed to St. Albans, Vt., where he died August 22, 
1822, aged 88 years. 

Joseph Jacobs, of Scituate, was a man of talent and a skillful and 
successful physician. He was one of the proprietors of the Jacobs 
Mills, and a large landholder in Scituate and Hanover. He married 
Mary, daughter of Edward Dorchester, about 1734. 

Micajah Sawyer, M. D., son of Dr. Enoch Sawyer, a physician of New- 
buryport, was bom July 15, 1737, and graduated from Harvard in 1756. 
He studied medicine with his father, and began the practice of his pro- 
fession in his native town, and soon acquired a great reputation as a 
physician, and received the honorary degree of M. D. from Harvard. 
When the committee of safety and correspondence was organized in 
177C, he was made a member, and was conspicuous as a patriot through- 
out the whole period of the Revolution. He was enrolled in various lit- 
erary and benevolent societies and died September 29, 1815. 

The town-clerk of Stonghton^ Dr. George Grossman, maintained 
daring life a good reputation as a physician. He died at Canton, Sep- 
tember 25, 1805, at the age of GS years. 

John Druce, a native of Brookline, graduated from Harvard in 1738 
and studied medicine at Watertown. He settled as a physician at 
Wrentham, about the year 1740, but died of consumption at the age of 
55 years. 

Dr. Samuel Leslie Scammell emigrated from England in 1738 and set- 
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tied in that part of Mendon noir called Milford, and there practiced 
medicine until his death, in 1752. He was 45 years of age. His son, 
bearing the same name, iras also a practitioner of medicine and was 
the father of Colonel Alexander Scammell, a distingoished officer of the 
American revolutionary army, and Dr. John Scammell, a physician of 
considerable celebrity. The son of the last-mentioned. Dr. John Scam- 
mell, was bom at Milford, in 1761, and studied medicine with his father. 
On the death of his maternal grandfather, Dr. John Corbett, he re- 
moved to Bellingham, to take possession of the estate and practice be- 
queathed him by the doctor. He served for a short period in the Con- 
tinental Army. About a year previous to his death he fractured his 
thigh, which never re-united. He died, March 9, 18io, at the age of 
81 years. 

Samuel Holten was born at Salem Tillage, (now Danvers,) June 19, 
1738, studied medicine with Dr. Jonathan Prince, and settled in Glou- 
cester to practice his profession, but shortly after removed to his native 
town. In 1775 he espoused the cause of the patriots, and was placed 
upon several important committees of the Continental Congress, of which 
body he was a member. He was also on the medical board for the 
examination of applicants for appointment to the medical depart- 
ment of the Army. In 1777 he was one of the delegates from Massachu- 
setts who assisted in framing the Articles of Confederation of the 
United Colonies, and later was chosen delegate to the American Con- 
gress, and affixed his ratifying signature to the Constitution of the 
United States. He was afterward elected president of that body. In 
1796 he was appointed judge of the probate court of Essex County, 
which office he resigned in 1815, after having been in public station 
over forty-seven years. With a majestic form, a graceful person, and 
engaging manners, he was eminently x>opular. He died, January 2, 
1816, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

Jonathan Davis, a native of Maine, graduated frx)m Harvard in 1738, 
and was for years a reputable physician in Boxbury ; he died in 1801. 

Dr. James Baker was bom September 5, 1739, at Dorchester, and 
graduated from Harvard in 1760; studied theology and became a 
preacher, but subsequently turned his attention to medicine, which, 
after practicing a few years, he relinquished, about the year 1780, for 
other pursuits. 

William Baylies, a native of Uxbridge, an eminent physician of 
Massachusetts, graduated from Harvard in 1760, established himself at 
Dighton, and became very successful and x>opnlar in the practice of 
medicine. He was a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. He represented Dighton in the legislature of 

^ Statet oeoapifid a seat in three Provincial Congresses and in the 

b adopted the Federal Constitution, and was a judge 
m pleas and register of probate for Bristol County. 
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Id 1800 ha was 0D6 oftlie presidential electors; aud, after a long and 
useful life, died, Jntie IT, 1S20, at the age of 86. 

Aarou Wright, of Medway, w!is horu in 1743 and studied medicine 
with Dr. Thomas Kittridge, whose daughter he subsequeiitly married. 
Upon the completioQ of his studies be commeuced practice, but the am- 
putation of oue of his legs was rendered uecessary by disease, notwith- 
standing which misfortune we find him, in connection with Dr. Jerauld, 
COuducting a small- pox- hospital in Aledfield, about 1730. 

Dr. Elisha 8avil graduated from Uarvard in 17^3, Win reputation 
as a physician was good, and he acquired an extensive practice, not 
only in Qniucy, where he resided, but also in Milton and the middle and 
south precincts of Braintree, He died of lung-fever, April 30, 17G8, in 
his forty-fourth year. 
Isaac Rand, sou of Dr. Isaac Rand, of Charh-stown, who died iu 
K37OO, aged 71, was born April 27, 1743, graduated from Harvard in 17G1, 
rBtudied medicine with Dr. Lloyd and his father, aud settled to practice 
ia Boston iu 17C4. He was very proficient in the exact sciences, 
and was appointed, with Samuel Williams, (afterward professor of natu- 
ral phiiosoiihy at narvard,) to accompany I'rof. Winthrop to New- 
foundland, to observe the transit of Venus in 17C1. He was eminent 
in his profession and wrote several medical essays and treatises. He 
died, September 11, 1822, in the eightieth year of his age. 

James Pecker, son of Dr. James Pecker, of Haverhill, graduated 

from Harvard, studied medicine, and settled in Boston. He stood hi^h 

as a professional man and was the first vice-president of the Massa- 

r chueetts Medical Society. Towards the close of life he was afHicted with 

Moe in his bladder, which was successfully removed by Dr. Rand. 

Be died, in the year 1794, iu the seventieth year of his age. 

Gad Hitchcock, D. D., who served as minister of Pembroke fifty-five 

[years, was also a practitioner of medicine. He graduated from Harvard 

, the year 1743 and died, Angust 8, 1803, at the age of 85 yeais. 

Dr. Soth Ames, son of Dr. Nathaniel Ames, of Dedhara, was born in 

L743 and graduated from Harvard in 1764. He served as surgeon of 

ftCoIonel Read's regiment in the Continental Army and located at Am- 

tlierst, K. H., but his failing health obliged him to return to his native 

Btown, where he died, January 1, 1778. 

Ebenezer Hunt was born at K'orthamptou in 1744, gradu-ited from 
I'fiarvard in 17Cil, and, having studied medicine with Dr. Charles Pyn- 
chon, of Springfield, settled to practice in bis native town in 17GS. 
He had an extensive practice; and it is said that he possessed an 
nuusaal sagacity in discerning the nature of diseases. He was, for a 
■lousiderable i>eriod, a member of the legislature and for four years 
Mtnpied a seat iu the State-senate. 

Dr. Ephraim Wales, a native of Randolph, graduated from Harvard 
Rn 1768, and stndied medicine with Dr. Amos Putnam, of Danvers. In 
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1770 he Hcttled in his native parish, acquired a large practice, and 
instructed numeroiLs pupils. He died, April 7, 1805, aged 50 years. 

Phineas Ilolden, sou of Dr. William Holden, was born at Dorchester, 
January- 31, 1744, and, having studied medicine with his father, prac- 
ticed ill the town of his nativity until his death, 1819. In 1792, by vote 
of tlie town-council, he was permitted to build a smallpox-hospital on 
DorcliCHter Neck. 

The first resident phj'sician of Stoughton was Nathan Bucknam, who 
practiced there subsequently to 1744. He was probably the son of Rev. 
Nathan IJucknam, of Medway. 

KnoM Humner was born in Milton in 1746 and practiced medicine there 
from 17(38 till his death, June 8, 1796. 

Hamuel (hirdner, son of the Rev. John Gardner, of Stow, graduated 
from Jfarvard in 1746 and practiced medicine in Milton from 1753 till his 
death, in 1777. 

Klijah Ilewins was born in 1747, and studied medicine with Dr. 
Voung, of Boston, lie afterward served as a surgeon in the Continental 
Army. At the close of the war he removed to Sharon, and for twenty 
yvMTH held an extensive practice in Foxboro' and Walpole, as weil 
HH Hharon. A few years previous to his death he was stricken with 
paralynlH, which obliged him to relinquish his professional duties. He 
dliMl In IH27, aged 80 years. 

I^'jnuel IlewitiH wjw a student of Dr. Nathaniel White, whose daugh- 
ti?r he married. He settled.at Sharon, which was incorporated in 1765, 
luid waM, probably, the first physician of that borough. At the com- 
nMsiicenusnt of his i)rofeHHional career he enjoyed a considerable practice 
but, hU habits being unfavorable to success, his business soon declined. 

Ilr. •leremiah Hall was born in Scituate, December 22, 1748, and set- 
tled at Pembroke in 1764. Ho attained the reputation of an excellent 
phyHlrJan and in 1775 was a member of the Provisional Congress. 

Lemuel Hay ward was born at Braintree, March 22, 1749, and gradu- 
ated ft»om Harvard in the year 1768. For one year after his graduation 
he taught the public school at Milton and subsequently commenced the 
study of medicine under Dr. Joseph Warren. Having completed his 
studies, by the advice of his preceptor he settled at Jamaica Plains, 
where lie acquinnl a large and lucrative practice. In 1775 he was ap- 
pointed a hospital-surgeon by Congress, but resigned his commission 
on the ivmoval of the Army southward. In 1783 he removed to Boston 
and in 1784 was elected member of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
He died MaitJh 20, 1822. 

Joseph Orne, an eminent physician of Salem and one of the original 
members of the Massachusetts Medical Society, was born in 1749, gradu- 
ated fix>m Harvanl in 1765, and studied medicine with Dr. Holyoke. 
He settled in 1770 at Beverly, but removed to Salem, his native town, 
where he secured an enviable reputation as a physician. He died, Janu- 
^^ ITSd, of pulmonary consumption, at the age of 37. 
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Tliomaa Lowtlirain, a natire of Perth, Scotland, iVwi at Meilfield 
December 15, 1 749. He was a practitioner of meilicine of that place and 
was highly eatcoiucd. 

Dr. Edward Angctttus llolyoke, the first president of the Massachu- 
setts jlledical Society, was the son of Rev. Augustus Holyoke, who was 
president of Harvard College about 1746. lie studied medicine with 
Col, Thomas Berry, a distinguished physician of Ipswich, and in 1749 
settled at Salem, where he practiced medicine nearly eighty years, until 
his death, which occurred Klarch 31, 1829, at the age of 100 years. 

Aaron Dexter, a distinguished physician of Boston, for many years a 
professor iu Harvard, of which institution he was an alumnus, was born 
at Miilden, November 11, ItoO, and died, February 28, 1829, aged 79 
years. He studied medicine with Dr. Samuel Daufoith, of Boston, and 
commeuced practice in the latter place about the close of the revolu- 
tionary war. Iu 178.1 he was elected professor of chemistry and materia 
medica iu the medical department of Harvard, which position ho filled 
until 181(t, when he was constituted emeritus-professor. 

Dr. Benjamin Gott.of Marlboro', practiced medicine during the epi- 
demic of IT 49 and 1750 and rendered valuable assistance to the afflicted 
inhabitants. He married a daughter of Rev. Robert Breck, of North- 
boro'. 

Thomas Kast, sou of Dr. I'hilip Goilfrist Kast, was bom in Boston, 
August 12, 17.'50} graduated from Harvard iu 1709 and commenced 
immediately the study of medicine with his father. In 1770 he was 
appointed surgeon's mate of the British ship Rose ; but, on arriving in 
England in 1773, he resigned, and spent two years iu attending the 

liuics of the hospitals of London. In 1774 he returned to Boston and 

mmeuced the practice of his profession. His professional business 
*a8 large and he was reputed to be a skillful surgeon. He died June 
20, 1820, in his seventieth year. 

Dr. Oliver Patridge was born at Hatiield in IT-ll and removed to 
Stockbridge in 1771. Two years later he began the active practice of 
his profession, which he eoutinued until his death, iu 1848. 

Dr. Barnabas Binney, a surgeon in the Continental Army, was born 
Id 1751. His father was a Boston merchant aud his mother, formerly 
]MiBs Ings, was a lady of high intellectual culture. He graduated fjroni 
Bhode Island College {now Brown University) in 1774, but his medical 
education was acquired in Philadelphia and London. In 1776 he entered 
the Army as hospital physician and surgeon, which position he retained 
vntil the close of the war, and in which he distinguished himself by 
' lis professional ability. His health was so impaired by military service 

lat he lived but a few years, liis death taking place June 21, 1787, at 

le age of 36. 

Abijah Richardson was born in Medway, Augnst 30, 1752, and studied 

years in Harvard before commencing the study of modi<;ine. In 

l776, after comgileting his medical education, he entered the Army as a 
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surgeon's matc^ but soon received a surgeon's commission^ which he re- 
tained until the termination of hostilities. He returned to his native 
town and maintained a res[)ectable practice until the time of his death, 
May 10, 1822, at the ago of 70 years. 

Dr. John Barnard Swett was born at Marblehead, June 1, 1752, and 
graduated from Harvard in 17G7. He studied medicine at Edinbargh 
under the celebrated Cullen and also attended the hospitals of France 
and England. Having completed his medical education, he retarned to 
America and entered the Continental Army as a surgeon. In 1780 he 
resigned bis commission, commenced practice in Newburyport, and soon 
had a large and responsible business. He fell a victim to the yellow 
fever that prevailed in Newburjport in 1796, aged 44. 

Samuel Kingsly (Hover was born in Milton, in 1753, and entered 
Harvard College, but before the time of his graduation the Eevolution 
commenced and study at the college was suspended. Shortly after he 
joined the Army as surgeon's mate, and as siich, and in the capacity of 
surgeon to several war- vessels, he served until 1778, when he resigned 
Ids commission and returned to his native town. He did not resume 
full practice on his return, but devoted considerable time to a private 
small-pox-hospital. He died July 1, 1839, aged 86 years. 

Dr. Joseph Warren, memorable for his patriotism, was in the en- 
joyment of a large practice and of great popular esteem before the 
battle of Bunker Hill, in which his life was sacrificed. His life has been 
so frequently and faithfully sketched that an extended notice here is 
uncalled for. 

John Warren, jVI. D., brother of General Joseph Warren, was bom, 
at lioxbury, July 28, 1753. He subsequently studied medicine, com* 
raenced practice at Salem, and acted as surgeon at the battle of Lex- 
ington. Hastening to Boston on the report that a battle had been 
fought there, ho learned that his brother had perished in it, and imme- 
diately oflfered his own services to his country. Though only 22 years 
old, he was appointed senior surgeon of the hospital at Cambridge, 
accompanied the Army in its two subse quent campaigns, and in 1777 
became surgeon-in-chief of the military hospitals at Boston, which 
position he retnineil until the close of the war. In 1780 he gave to a 
class of medical students a course of dissections and in 1783 was made 
professor of anatomy and surgery in the medical school of Harvard 
University. He died of intlammation of the lungs, April 4, 1815, at the 
age of 61 years. 

William Eustis, M. 1)., a surgeon in the Continental Army, was bom, 
at Cambridge, June 10, 1753, and, having graduated from Harvard in 
1772, immeiUately commenced the study of medicine with Dr. Joseph 
Warren. At the commencement of the Kovolution, he entered the Army 
as a surgeon of a regiment in the field, but in 1775 was appointed hos- 
pital-surgeon, and at the close of the war resumeil his practice in Boston. 
In 1800 he was elected member of Congress and in 1809 was appointed 
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Secretary of War by tlie President, [Mr. Miidisoii,) which positiou he 
resjgued after tlie. siirreuder of Geuei-al Hull. He waa delegutod em- 
bassador to Holland, aud iii>oii his t'eturn in 1821 was HgHiii sent to 
CJongress, aud for four cousocutive terms occnpied a seat in that body. 
In 18^3 lie was elected governor, and died in Boston, February C, 1825, 
at the age of 72 years. 

James Thaeher, M. I)., was born in 1754. entered the Army as a sur- 
geon's mate in niii, and was promoted to a surgeoncy in the following 
year. He was present at many battles but after the surrender of York- 
town I'etired from the military aerviee. Uu received the degree of A. 
51. from Harvard and M. 1). from both Harvard and Dartmouth ; was 
a distinguished anti'innrian, as well as a miscellaneous aud mediuat 
writer. Died nt Plymouth, May 'M, 1844, at the age of 90 years. 
^ Dr. Amos Holbrook, a prominent physician of Milton, was born at 
Bellingham in 1754 ; served in the Continental Army as surgeon's mate, 
and subsequently spent some time in the hospitals of Paris, adding to 
bis store of professional knowledge. His practice was very extensive, 
and not only did he engross the chief medical business of Milton, bat 
iilso of Dorchester. He died June 17, 1842, aged 88 years. 

Dr. Cornelius Kollock, whose death occurred January 22, 1754, was 
the second resident physitian of Wreutham. 

Dr. Wosea Baker, a Friend, and it is supposed a fellow-pnyil of the 
celebrated Dr. Benjamin Church, of Boston, settled in the south pre- 
cinct of Braintreo (now Randolph) in 1755. He had considerable prac- 
tice in the parish in which he resided, as well as the neighboring ones. 
g-vBis death occurred December 10, 1781, 

' Dr. Shirley Erviug, the grandson of Governor William Shirley, en- 
I Harvard College, where he pursued his studies some years, but 
I not graduate. He stndied medicine, located at Portland, aud he- 
me eminent in his profession. Towards the close of life he reliu- 
[Dished the active duties of his calling and removed to Boston, where 
pt died July S, I8I3. at the age of 55. 

■ Dr. Samuel Daitforth, of Cambridge, graduated from Harvard in 
Bt75S aud studied medicine with Dr. Isaac Baud, of Boston. When 
I revolutionary war broke out, be was judge of probate tor Middle- 
sex County; snbsefjnently resided in Weston and in Newport, R. I., 
and finally settled permanently in Boston. His death, which occurred 
November 16, 1827, in the eighty- seventh year of his age — after sixty 
tars' devotion to the wants of the sick — was cniised by a paralytic 
Teetion, 

L Joaiah Bartlett, M. D., was boru in Cliarlestuwn in 1759 aud died, 
ti 5, 182(t, of apoplexy. He studied medicJue with Dr. Israel Fos- 
', snrge/m in t-liarge of the Boston military hospital, aud upon eom- 
stiiig his HtuilieH entered the Army as Dr. Foster's assistant, and 
Krved as such uiftil the end of the year 1780. He also served at diffei- 
at times as surgeon to two war-vessels. Upon the termination of the 
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war, he resumed the practice of his profession in Charlestown. He wrote 
several medical and miscellaneoas works, among which The Progress of 
Medical Science in Massachusetts and The History of Charlestown are 
the best known. 

Dr. Joseph Le Baron, of Plymouth, probably the son of Dr. Francis 
Le Baron, previously mentioned, practiced medicine in that town until 
his death, which occurred in 1761 ; Dr. Lazarus Le Baron also practiced 
there from 1720 to 1773, and Dr. Lazarus Le Baron, jr., till 1784. 

Drs. Thomas Swain and Eben Harden Goss practiced medicine iu 
Ipswich about the year 1771. 

Thomas Welch, a surgeon in the Continental Army, was born in 1751, 
and graduated from Harvard in 1772. After the war he enjoyed an 
extensive practice in Boston ; was attached to the marine hospital, and 
at a later period was appointed quarantine-physician of the port. At 
the time of his death, which happened in February, 1831, in the eightieth'' 
year of his age, he was the oldest member of the Boston Medical Fac- 
olty and the only survivor of the original founders of the Massachu- 
aetts Medical Society. 

Daniel Fisher, of VVrenthara, who died March 29, 1774, was a practi- 
tioner of medicine in that place. 

Timothy Child, M, D., was born at Deerfield, of English parents. 
Having spent some time at Harvard College, he studied medicine with 
Dr. Williams and commenced practice at Pittsfleld in 1771. Immedi- 
ately after the battle of Lexington he was appointed surgeon of Colonel 
Patterson's regiment, but shortly after resigned his commission and, 
returning home, resumed his professional business. He died in 1821, 
at the age of 73 3'ears. He was called several times during life to fill 
the positions of representative and senator in the State legislature. 

Dr. Prince practiced medicine at Salem during the revolutionary war. 

James Mann, M. D., a native of Wrentham, graduated in 177G from 
Harvard and received the honorary degree of M. D. from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1815. After leaving Harvard he began the study of medicine 
under Dr. Danforth, of Boston, and, having completed his studies, im- 
mediately joined the Continental Army as a surgeon, but after three 
years' service his enfeebled health compelled him to resign. In 1812 
Dr. Mann was appointed hospital-surgeon in the United States Army 
and during the war that followed was attached to the medical staff on 
the northern frontier. In 1816 he published a volume of medical sketches, 
of the war of 1812. He died iu New York in November, 1832, aged 70. 

Dr. ]\Lirsh, formerly of Hinghaui, practiced in Hanover about the 
year 1780. 

Jabez Fuller, a practitioner of medicine, died at Medfield, October 5, 
1781. 

Peter Hobart. of Uiugham, removed to Hanover about the year 1783, 
and there resided and practiced until his death, in 1793. 
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Natliiiiiicl Breed resided in Ipswich, as physician, from 1786 to 1789 
iQd took some part in tbe town afTairs. 

Dr. ■\Villiain Thomas, a practitioner of ineilirine, resided in Plymouth 
intil hia death, whii-b occurred in 1802. 

John Fruuk, one of the most distinguished physicians of Rutland, 
lied in 1807. lie waa one of the founders of the Massachusetts Medi- 
lal Society. 

Dr. Brooks practiced medicine at Jledford prior to the year 1773, 

MASSACHUSETTS SURGEOUS IN THE EEVOLUTIONAEV WAE. 

The following-named physicians of Massachnaett^ served on the med- 
cal staff of the American Army during tiie revolutionary war : Henry 
Ldams, Samuel Adams, Ebeii Balleutine, Origen Bringham, Ezekiel 
Brown, Abijah Cheever, John Crane, Lemuel Cushing of Hanover, John 
Jnffield, Samuel Fiuley, Joseph Flak, Isaac G. Graham, William Longh- 
tou, Benjamin Morgan, Thaddeus Thompson, Samuel Whitewell, Daniel 
Shute, James B. E. Finley, John Thomas, and William Laughlin. 

Surgeon Daniel Bartlett died in Worcester County, Mass., Decem- 
ber 25, IS19 ; William Coggeswell died January 1, 1831, in Rockingham 
County, N. H. 

Francis Le Baron Goodwin served until the close of the war, in 
Colonel Henry Jackson's regiment, as snrgeon. 

Walter Hastings entered the medical dep^irtment'of the Army early 
in 1775. 

Thomas Kiltredge was commissioned snrgeon of Colonel Jamea 
?rye'8 regiment from Essex, May 2, 1775. 
Snrgeon Percival Hall died September 25, 1825, 
Surgeon John Lynn, of Boston, was originally from Pt;nnsylvauia, and 
saving the Army after the cessation of hostilities rutnrui.Hl to his uatife 
Itflte, where he died about the year 17S2, in the forty-third year of his 
ge. 
Surgeon David Townaend died in Suffolk County, Mass., April 13, 

lao. 

MISCELLANEA REKl>ECTI\G EARLY MEDICAL PEACTICE. 

Governor John Winthrop, the civd head of the Massachusetts eolo- 
iy, although bred to the law, is said to have been skilled in practice 
jf medicine, distributiug as charity Vnu Uelmont's remedies. His 
ion John, the first governor of Connecticut, and a Dublin graduate, 
iras a physician of ability, and a record of cases treated by him, it 
i said, still exists in maDuscript. He was also one of the founders of 
lie Boyal Society of England, being in London at the time of its or- 
nnization, and made to it several communicutiona. He died in 1^71, 
tged 71 years. ' 

Many other names might be atlded to this exteu'^ive list, but those 
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given are quite siifficieut to show how numerons and influeutial was 
the medical practitioner in colonial times. 

The colony of Massaclmsetts passed a law in 1649, forbidding chi- 
rargeons, midwives, ph} sicians, and others to exercise or put forth anj 
act contrary to the known rules of their respective arts, &c., the sab- 
ject-matter of which was repeated in 1665 in a law enacted iu the Dake 
of York's grant. ^ 

A number of the clergymen who came to America at an early x>eriod 
were also educated as physicians, both iu the Dutch and £ngli^ 

» C'hirurgioM. Midxcivrs^ PhysUiana. — Fornsumch as the law of God allowes no min 
to inipaire the life or limbs of any x^^rsoQt ^"t in a judicial way : It is therefore ordered, 
That uo [lerhoii or jktsodh whatsoever imployed at any time about the bodyes of men, 
womeD, or children for preservation of life or health as chirurgions, mid wives, phy- 
sitianSf or others, presume to exercise or put forth any act contrary to the known ap- 
proved iiules of Art in each Mystery and occupation, nor exercise any force, violence, 
or cruelty, upon or towards the body of any, whether young or old, (no, not in the 
moftt difficnlt and desperate cases,) without the advice and' consent of each as are 
skillfull in the same art, (if such may be had,) or at least of some of the wisest and 
gravest then present, and consent of the patient or patients if they be mentis com- 
pottSf Dinch less contrary to such advice and consent, upon such severe punishment 
as the nature of the fact may deserve ; which law, nevertheless, is not intended to dis- 
courage any from all lawfull use of their skill, but rather to incourage and direct them 
in the right use thereof, and inhibit and restreine the presumptuous arrogancy of snchas 
through presidence of their own skill, or any other sinister respects, dare boldly at- 
tempt to exercise any violence upon or towards the bodyes of young or old, one or 
other, to the prejudice or hazard of life orlinibe of man, woman, or child. [1649.] — (An- 
cient Charters and Laws of Massachusetts Bay, pp. 76-77 ; also Laws of Mass., edition 
of 1G72, printed at Cambridge, page 2S.) 

The following general laws, relating to medical men and medical matters, were 
enacte<l in Massachusetts during the colonial period : An act requiring chirurgeons, mid- 
wives, and physicians to use no force or violence in their respective callings, without 
the consent of adepts in the same art, enacted 1649, Stat. Mass., ed. 1672, p. 28 ; An 
act to better prevent the spreading of infectious sickness, Stat. Mass., ed. 1699, p. 149; 
An act authorizing the selectmen to provide for those sick with contagious diseases, 
to preveut infection, enacted 1701, Stat. Mass., ed. 1714, p. 167; An act providing 
at the charge of the province a convenient house on the island called Spectacle Island, 
for the reception of such as shall be visited with contagious diseases, to keep 
them from infecting others, enacted 1717, Stat. Mass., ed. 1726, p. 261 ; An act em- 
powering courts to adjourn and remove from towns appointed by law for holding 
courts, in case of sickness by the small* pox, enacted 1730, Stat. Mass., ed. 1759, p. 
265 ; An act to x>revent persons concealing the small-pox, and reciuiriug a red cloath to 
be hung out in all infected places, enacted 1731, Stat. Mass., p. 472; An act to pre- 
vent the spreading of the small-pox and other infectious diseases and concealing the 
same, enacted 1742, Stat. Mass., 1763, p. 22; An act regulating the hospital on 
Rainsford Island, and further providing in case of infectious sickness, enacted 1743, 
Temp. Laws, Mass., p. 102 ; An act to regulate the importation of Germans and other 
passengers coming to settle in this province, providing that suthcient provisions and 
room be given them to prevent the contraction of diseases, enacted 1750. Stat. Mass., 
ed.^1759, p. 342; An act supplementary to the act regulating the hospital on Rains- 
ford Island, providing for magistrates to order infectious vessels or persons to the x>rov- 
ioce hospital, enacted 1758, Stat. Mass., 17H9, p. 378; An act to incorporate certain 
•''iTsicians by the name of the Massachusetts Medical Society, enacted 1781, Stat. 
M. 1789, p. 415. 
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lettlemeiits, but particularly in tbc Sew Euglaud colonies. For this 

ble duty tUoy made eai)eciiil preparation, witli a view to being trne 

iionari^s, before tbey embarked fur the New World. In some in- 

Bucea, too, the schoolmaster was also the pbyHician and surgeon of 

B ueighborhoo(L In those days, when the literature of the profession 

IS largely contained within the covers of Hippocrates and Galen, it 

IS nut difllcult for a university- graduate to make himself tauilliar with 

the medical theories jiod practice of the times. 

As early as 1690, hostilities began to manifest themselves between 
the English adherents in the Sew England colonies and the French im- 
migrants and settlers in the Canadas, which were coutinned, and finally 
resulted in the subjugation of the French in 1703. These military ex- 
peditions and the military training given by them, with the demand they 
created for skilled medical officers, did something to advance and encour- 
age the progress of medicine in the colonies. The condition of the profes- 
sion is alluded to by Smith in his History of New York. ' 

It is trne of all wars that thi^y greatly advance medical science.' 
This is abundantly proved by history and esi>erience. 



EARLY MEDICAL PKACTICE IN KEW YORK. 

The Dutch West India Company, by which Xew York was originally 
held, in their regulations or charter from the States-General, in 1629, 
entitled "Freedoms and Exemjjtions," in section sxvii, provided as 
follows: "The patrons and colonists shall, in particular, and in the 
-speediest manner, endeavor to find ways and means whei'eby they may 
I rapport a minister and a schoolmaster; that thus the service of God 

I ' Few phyHiciwia auumgst ua are euihieut fur tbeir skill. Quacks abounil like lucusto 
I iO EK7pt> sntl C°o tiiniiy bare roouuiuunduil tbacnaelros la a full and profitable praotice 
ftjHid anbuistoDce. This \b tbe \eas to lie wondered nt, m tbe profesaion is under no kind 
milt fegnlation. Lend ai the call is, to otir ahaiuH be It Temeinbeied, we have no law to 
E||>K)tect the lives o( the Kiuir's snlijeuta from tbe nialproctloe of preleoders. Any maEi 
lAt hie pleosare eoln op for pby siuiitn, apoCbeuury, and cbirnrgeon. Vo candidates are 
Kritlior examined or liceaaed, or even sworu to fair practice.— (Smith's Hiat. N. Y., 

■Tbe war wbioh reaulted iu tbo oau<|iicat of Canada j{aTe perliaps tbe first material 
Jtnpioveiuebt to tbe condition of medicine in America. Tbe English armj were ao- 
compunied by a biKfaty respectable mediual staff, most of whom lantled in tbe city of 
Kow York and continued for some yeara in the ueifrbborlag territorieH, afibrding to 
man; young Americana opportunities of atteadiag the military hospitals and receiviug 
profuHsional inatructiou. Tbe physicians and surgeons of tbe Anglo-American army 
gained tbe cunfldence ot the public by their superior deportment and professional ill- 
ation and arouseil tbe ambition of the colouial practitioners. 

le military establishments in Masaaclinaetta and New York after tbe Canadian war 
iqotred medical and surgical attendants, ao tbat the people bad the benefit of tbeir 
ia this manner a superior claua of medical men was Introdaced into the com- 
inily. — (Davis's History uf Mfdical Edueatiun.) 
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and zeal for religion may not grow cool and be neglected among them: 
and that they do for the first procure a comforter for the sick.'' * 

In 1738 the directors submitted a draught of a law to secure equal jus- 
tice to all and to define the mode of conducting their business and 
raising revenues. Section vii provides '*For the maintenance of 
preachers, comforters of the sicl', schoolmasters, and similar necessary 
officers ; each householder and inhabitant shall bear such contributions 
and public charge as shall hereafter be considered proper." ^ 

Hermann Mynderts van de Bogaerdet came to the province in 1631 as 
surgeon to the ship Eudnigh.^ 

We find the name of William Deeping as chirurgeon to the ship Wil- 
liam of London, in April, 1G33, then trading in the Hudson.^ 

There arrived at ^Manhattan's, March 28, 1638, along with W^illiam 
Kieft, director-general of the West India Company or New Netherlands, 
Surgeons Gerritt Schult and Hans Kierstede.* The latter was well con- 
nected and continued in practice in the colony as late as 1661. He 
married Sarah, daughter of Annetje tlansen, who owned a farm on Man- 
hattan Island and is said to have been a skillful midwife. 

In 1647 William Hays and Peter Vreucht ; from 1049 to 1652, Jacob 
Hendrickson Varvauger, Isaac Jansen, Jacob Mallenacy, and John Pau, 
some of them being surgeons on ships trading, practiced in Xew York. 

Johannes La Montague,^ a Huguenot gentleman of learning, was a 
skillful i)hysician and a member of Kieft's council. He arrived in New 
York in 1637 and in 1611 was sent with an expedition of fifty men to 
defend Fort Good Hope. He held at different times various offices and 
positions of trust and always acquitted himself with credit. 

Samuel Megapolensis," son of the Bev. Johannes Megapolensis, who 
came to New York in 1642, was sent to Harvard College in 1657, after- 
ward to the University of Utrecht, where he graduated in theology, 
and was licensed as a minister, receiving also the degree of M. D. On 
his return to New Amsterdam he was appointed collegiate church-pas- 
tor. He also through life engaged in the practice of medicine. He 
was one of the commissioners on the part of the Dutch to negotiate 
with the British the articles of capitulation of the province in 1664. 

Dr. Abraham Staats came from Holland, settled at Fort Orange, and 
was a man of note in the colony as early as 1 650. He assisted in making 
an important treaty with the Indians and in 1664 his house at Clav- 

' History of the New Netherlands, p. 119, 

'-* Documentary History of New York, vol. i, p. 77. 

'Brodhead^M History of the State of New York, pp. 419, 491. 

■•History of New Netherlands, p. 143. 

* Brodhead s History of Now York, pp. 408, 731, 748 ; History of New Netherlands, 
pp. 142, 181. 

•Brodhead's New York, pp. 273, 279, 322, 550 ; History of New Netherlands, pp. 180, 
185,186,266,273. 

"bead's New York, pp. 643, 741. 
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k w;is Imi-Jifil by the aiivages, his wife ami two sous peri.sliiiig in 
liis son Samuel, born iu the province, was also a physician and 
educated iu Elulland. He located iu Sew York anil soon rose to 
aence. He died in 1715, much respected. 

In l()."i!*, according to Ihe New York City Medical Register, there were 
but the following three surgeons iu Sew Amsterdam : Kierntede, Vane- 
van ger, and L'Orange. 

Jacob D, Commer, as early as 16G0, or earlier, was the leading surgeon 
of New Amsterdam, but subsequently removed to New Amstel, (New 
Castle, Del.) 

Dr. J. Hughes was a practicing physician in the city as early as IflCI. 

In enumerating the names of the Dutch physicians who had from their 
learning, worth, and skill attaiued eminence i[i the colony prior to the 
English assumption of government iulGli4, thenamesuf JanduParckand 
Alexiimler C. Curtis' should not lie omitted. The latter, iu addition to 
pracliciug meiliciue, taught a Latin school. He returneil to floliand 
about the time the English rule began. 

Peter Janseu van <Ien Bergh, Jacob L'Orange, Hermfiuu Wessels, 
Bamuel Megapoleusis, Cornells van Dyek, (who died in 1687,) iind Henry 
Taylor wei-e in practice between IfioS and 16S0. 

Gysbert van Imbroeck, who married a daughter of Dr. La Jloutague, 
practiced his profession at Wiltwyck prior to 1663. His wife, who had 
been a prisoner with the Indians and escaped in that year, acted as 
guide in an espeditiou against the savages who had been her captors. 

In ItiOl the doctor was one of the delegates to the provincial assem- 

Gerardus Beekman was a physician and iiolitician and the son of Will- 
tem Beekmau, a leading citizen of the early Dutch rule, who came to 
^ew Amstei-dam in IG-IT and held many positions of public trust. He 
died iu 1707. The doctor was a member of Governor Lesler's council, 
and after his overthrow and execution Beekman was tried for treason, 
convicted, and sentenced to be hung, but was pardoned. He was after- 
ward a member of the provincial council, under different governors, He 
died in 1724.* 
In Ifiei Michiel de Marco Cherts' was surgeon for the Company at 
lew Am8t«1, now New Castle, Del. 
Dr. Jacob von Belcamp was a druggist at New Amstel. 
William Beltsiiyder was paid for furnishing medicines and was prob- 
ity also an ajiothecary or druggist. 
The following-named persons were paid, it api>earB, as comforters of 

I Brodhoad's History of New York, ]>p. 53U, 733, 7Ar^ ; O'Callahau's History of New 
h«tlierlaiias, vol. ii, p. 519. 

* Brodhead's Historj of New Yuri, 

[ •Brodbead's Hietoryof Nuw Vork, pp. 712, 739. 

* ValeUtiuu's Manual of CorumoD Council of New York. l^Gl, p. oCT. 
•Documentary History of Nbw York, vol, ii, pyt. IfS-iai. 
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the sick by the Compauy: Evart Pietersen, Arent Evertsen, and 
Molenaer. 

In 1666 Mr. De Hinse * was a Freucli pliysiciau and resident surgeon 
of Fort Albany. 

Giles Geodineau,^ who signed himself chirurgo-physician, was a 
French Huguenot aqd a physician of some ability. He received letters 
of denization in ^ew York, August 26, 1686. 

Dr. Lockhart,^ a Scotch physician, was surgeon to the fort and 
practiced in Albany in 1689. 

Johannes Kerfbyle,* a native of Holland and a graduate of Ley den, 
was an eminent practitioner of medicine in New York from about the 
period of the Dutch surrender until 1693. He was prominent as a citi- 
zen, influential in society, a member of the Reformed Church, and enjoyed 
a large professional business about the year 1686. In 1691 he made, by 
direction of the civil authorities, a post-mortem examination of the body 
of Governor Slaughter, which is said to be the first recorded autopsy in 
America. His first wife was Catharine Hug, who came to the colony 
TTith him, and upon her death he married, in 1704, Margaret Provoost. 
He was a member of the provincial council in 1698. He died in the 
<;ity of New York. 

At the time of which we are writing the midwives were licensed to 
practice in Holland when found qualified, and the emigrants from that 
country to New Amsterdam brought the same customs and practices 
with them to their new homes. We might give the names of many 
who practiced with reputation in New York. There are a number of 
city-ordinances referring to them.' 

The councilors and directors of Amsterdam possessed nearly arbitrary 
powers as to legislative authority. Their acts were, in the main, pro- 
tective of the rights of the people and they administrated equal justice 

* Documentary History of New York, vol. iii, p. 127. 

* Documentary History of New York, vol. iii, p. 716. 
^ Documentary History of New York, vol. iii, p. 618. 

^ Valeutine^s Manual of Common Council of New York, 1864, p. 51K). 

^ Xetv York (-ily ordinance, July 16, 1716. — It is ordained that no woman within this 
corporation shall exercise the employment of midwife until she have taken oath before 
the mayor, recorder, or an alderman, (the terms of which are prescribed,) to the fol- 
lowing effect: That she will be diligent and ready to help any woman in labor, whether 
poor or rich ; that in time of necessity she will not forsake the poor woman and go to 
the rich ; that she will not cause or suffer any woman to name or put any other father 
to the child, but only him which is the very true father thereof, indeed, according to 
the utmostof her power; that she will not suffer any woman to pretend to be delivered of 
a child who is not indeed, neither to claim any other woman*s child for her own ; that 
she will not suffer any woman's child to be murdered or hurt ; and as often as she 
shall see any peril or jeopardy, either in the mother or child, she will call in other mid- 
wives for counsel ; that she will not administer any medicine to produce miscarriage ; 
that she will not enforce a woman to give more for her services than is right ; that she 
wiU not collude to keep secret the birth of a child ; will be of good behavior ; will not 
conceal the births of bastards, &c.— (Manual of the Corporation of the City of New 
York, 1858, p. 564.) 
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■to Itm (liftureiit pi'ot'esBious and classes remote from establislu-tl courts ot 

Hhiutioe.' 

B As showing tbe spirit of )egis]utioii of the times in relatioa to mecli- 

Bial men, the followiug is worthy of note. Tlie act aimed to imi>ose a 

ftort of (ietective-cliity npou the siirgeou which could not be sulimitted 

■o by the profession, and no doubt was a dead letter. 

B In December, I65T, a city-ordinauce was passed by the flchout,* 

H^urgomaater, aud schepeus,^ giving notice "To all cliirnrgeous of the 

Bity that when they are called to dress a wound tbey shnll aak the 

Biatieiit who wounded him and that information thereof be given to 

Wtbe sohout."' 

r In the Uuke of York's laws, enacted about ltf(i5 for tbe government 

let tbe province of New York, when Kantucket, Martha's Vineyard, 

brormausland, and tbe Elizabeth Islands ivere also considered as tying 

Btithtn the Duke's patent, a stringent law relating to cbirurgeons, mid' 

BWives, and physicians was passed, which, as it may be found to possess 

some historical interest and is not generally available to readers, is given 

in full iu a note,' 
Dr. William van Rasenbnrgh was surgeon to the colony of New Am- 

stel, ou the Delaware, November 3, 1659, to 1662. 

^ From tka Duteh Becordt, February 2, 1H52. — "Oti tbe petilioa or the cbinirgeoDH - 
of New AuiBtonlaiu, that none bill tbey itloue be allowed to sliitve ; the direvtor and 
council iinderstaiid that shuvitig tlotb iiot appartuio eirnlusivBly to phicargery, but Is 
nn appendix therciintn ; tbnt no niaii can be tn-eventvA operating on himsolf, nor to do 
Another the ft'iendl^ act, provided It he Ibrougb courteoy, »nd not for gain, wbi(>b is 
bemby raibidden. It was then further ordered that abip-barberB shall not be allowed 
tu drera any n-ounils nor admiuiater any pntiona on abor? nithont tbe previoiia knovrl- 
eiige and special consent of the petitiouera, or at lyast of Doctor La Moutngue." This, 
aaya tlio editor iif tbe New York City Medical register, is tbe earlieat order on rt>cord 
regnljtting thi- prnclice of niedidnein the State.— (Medical Register, etly of New York 
1865. p. 198.) 
= Sheriff. 

* Jiisticee. 

• Valentine's Jlainiul at Cnr|Miration of New York fur 1^58, p. 5;i". 

" Ckiru rgfoii; iliituirea, I'liyriciotie. — That no ptrson or persouB whatever employed 
abont tbe bodjs of nieu, woDiun, or children for tbe preservation of life or health 
as chirurgeous, niidwives, phyitioiana, or others, (ireanme to pnt forth or exercise 
any aut contrary to the known approved rnle of art in enuh mystery or occupation, or 
exurcisQ any force, violence, or cruelty n|>on or towards tbe body of any, wbether 
young or old, wilbuut the advice and cousenl of such as are skilful in the saaie art, 
^if Bucb may be biul,) or at luaat of some of the wisest and gravest then present, and 
int of tbe patient or patients if Ihey be mmtii aimpote^, uiucb less contrary to sncb 
^vto« Mid consent, u[Hin snob severe punishment as the nature of tbe fact may de- 
; which law, nevertheless, is not intended to discourad^ any from all lawful Dse 
of their skill, hut rather to encournije and direct tbem in the right use thereof, and to 
iuhihit and restrain the presnniptions arrogance of snob as, throngb conGdenue of their 
own skill or any other sinister respects, dare boldly attempt to exercise any violence 
npon or towards the body of young 'or old, one or other, to the pr^ttdice or hazard of 
tbe life or limb of man, woman, or child.— (Picture of New York, p. 169.) 
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NEW YORK PHYSICIANS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Xatiirally enoagb, at tbe beginning of tbe eighteenth century, owing 
to tbe increased population in tbe colonies, a greater namber of medical 
men of note were found in tbem, many of wbom, being practitioners in 
New York, are mentioned by Dr. Francis in bis anniversary-discourse 
before tbe New York Academy of Medicine, 1847. Tbe following are 
tbe names of a few of tbe more prominent pbysicians of that period: 

Drs. Lucal van Edincboone was from Germany and Robert Brett and 
Tboma^ Tbornbill from Great Britain. 

Jobn van Beuren was from a phice of tbat name near Amsterdam, 
in Holland. He was a pupil of tbe celebrated Booerbaave and a grad- 
uate of Leyden. Sbortly after bis arrival in Xew York, early iu 1700, 
be was appointed pbysiciau to tbe almsbouse. His son, Beekman van 
Beuren, wbo was born in New York in 1727 and died in 1812, sncceeded 
to tbe same position, and from tbis ancestral stock bas sprung the 
numerous and respectable family of tbis name scattered throag^hout tbe 
United States. 

Dr. Cadwallader Golden, born, 1GS8, atDunse, in Scotland, after win- 
ning literary bonors at tbe University of Edinburgb, in 1705, and hav- 
ing studied medicine, settled in Pbiladelpbia in 1708. He practiced in 
Pennsylvania until tbe year 1718, when be was appointed by Oovemor 
Hunter surveyor-general of tbe colony of New York. He was an emi- 
nent naturalist and published in 1720 an account of tbe climate of the 
State. In 1735 be wrote a paper on the sore-tbroat-distemper ; and a 
paper on cancer, published sbortly after, is said to have been written 
by him. Subsequently, in 1743, be published Observations on the 
Yellow Fever of New York, 1741-.'42.^ 

To him is due tbe credit of suggesting the establishment of the 
American Philosophical Society. His botanic and other writings ex- 
hibit great industry and powers of observation, he having collected and 
described between three hundred and four hundred new plants. His 
History of tbe Five Nations, in two volumes, is the best history of 
these Indians extant. He held the position of lieutenant-governor in 
17G1 and agaiu in 1775, besides other positions of honor and trust, 
and died, September 26, 177C, at the age of 88. 

In 1740, Isaac Dubois took tbe degree of M. D. at Lej'den and pub- 
lished a thesis on the '' Use and abuse of blood-letting." He practiced 
in New York, where he died, in 1743. 

Dr. John Nicoll died in 1745, after having practiced in the city of New 
York for nearly half a century. He served as one of tbe judges of the 
court in Governor licsler's time. 

Jobn Dupuy was a contemporary of Dr. Nicoll and a man of skill and 
prominence in tbe medical profession, but died in 1745, at the early age 
of 28. 



Americau Medical aud Philosophical Register^ p. 310. 
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H Frauk Briuley was a surgeon of the New York provincial troops dur- 
Httg the French and IuiUhu war. He weut to South CiiroUua m 1757 or 
HTo8, but died, on his way back, at Shelburne, X. J. 
H Dr. James Brewer, a native of Massachusetts, practiced at Yorktowu 
Hnring the Kovohition. Oa the night of November 19, 1780, a party 
^H British soKliers surrounded the house of Ur. Elienezer White, a zeal- 
Bus patriot; but. Dr. White haviog escaped, tliey weized upon Dr. Brewer, 
^u the citptors and their prisoner were leaving town, they were fired 
Hipon, and Dr. Brewer was mortally wounded by his Intends, who sought 
B(> rescue him, and expired the following day, agerl 39 years. 
H Ebenezer Crosby^ a surgeon in the New York Guards of the Conti- 
Hwutal Army, a native of Quincy, Mass., graduated IJ'otn Harvard in 
Hr77 and finished his medical edui'atiou at the Uuiversity of I'eunsyl- 
H»niu. After the war he secured an enviable reputation in New York 
Hsd in 17SJ was elected professor in Columbia College, which appoint- 
Hient he retained until his death, July IG, IIHS. 

H Charles McKuight, of Irish descent, was born at (Jranbury, N. J., 
HDctober 10, 1750; graduated from Princeton in 1771; studied med- 
Hbiue with Ur. Shiptien, and entered the Continental Army as a surgeon, 
■bnt was afterward appointed senior surgeon of the iiyiug-hospital in the 
middle department. At the close of the war he settled in New Y'^ork, 
where he delivered lectures on auatomy and surgery. Do communi- 
cated a case of estra-nteriue abdominal fetus successfully removed by 
an operation, (see vol. 4, Mem. Med. Society of London.) The doctor 
was one of the earliest physicians in New York to use a carriage as a 
conveyance in his i-onuds to visit patients. He died November 16, 
1791, aged 41. 

Archibald McDonald, born in Scotland in 1745, came to this country . 
at the age of 12, and resided for some time in Canada. His brother, 
an officer iu the British army, sent him to Philadelphia to acquire a 
medical education. He commenced practice in North Carolina and snb- 
seqnently served for several years as a surgeon in the British army. 
In 1787 he married a lady of Dutchess County and removed to White 
Plains, where he resided until his death, December 21, 1813. From a 
genealogical manliscript iu the handwriting of his brother, it appears 
g tfaat one of his ancestors married a sister of Robert de Bruce. 

l>r. John Tliomas, born at Plymouth, Mass., April 1, 1758, entered 
B Continental Army in 177C, in which be served as surgeon through- 
war. On the termination of hostilities he settled at Pough- 
»epsie, where he resumed practice with great success. He died in 1818, 
t the age of CO. 

Dr. Ebenezer White, son of Rev. Ebenezer White, was born iu Weat- 

[obester County iu 1744 and settled at Yorktown previous to the com- 

lencemeut of the Revolution, Be was much interested in polities and 

eligion, possibly at the expense of his progress aud proficiency in medi- 

Dui'ing the Kevolutiou he was noted as a patriot, the British 
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iimkluK Ht^vonU litottoctual Attempts to capture him for the purposeol 
t^xolmn^in^ liiin for an Kii^liHh Hur^eou theu in the hands of the Ameri- 
oaiiA, llo (lied, Mait^i 8, 1825, at the age of 81. 

Ih\ Siuuucl AthunH, of Mt. Pleasant, a native of Scotland, came to 
Anieriea alH>ut tlio time of the iwohitionary war, and probably served 
an a HurgtHm in the (\)ntinontal Army. After the war he settled in West- 
oht^ter i\Hinty« 8o gnnU waa his reputation as a sargeon that for maoy 
yean» uo imiH^rtaut surgieal operation was |)erformed in Westchester or 
the tHHiti^uoas oounties without his presence. Ue died in 1828, at the 
H^ \>f W >^>ars* 

Isaa^' tUlhert Graham, a desi^endant of the Duke of Montrose, and a 
SMU \>f Ur Audivw liniham, was lH>rn in South Parish, Conn., Septem- 
ber lU^ irt)^; studie^l mettioiue under his father, a physician of good 
«(|;iiidiu^« and eiitere^l the Ameriean revolutionay army as an assistant 
;j^ur^;[eou at au early a>^\ He |hv;«^«^i;s«hI the warm regard of Gen^nl 
W^j^iu^tvHi and of the ot)l\*ers of the Ueuerars staff for his profes* 
stomal ability and si.uiiK'h i>atrii^ism« At the close of the war he mar- 
ried and se€tle\l at ruionville^ where he practiced for nearly sixty years. 
W^ iSeptember U l^^^ iu his eighty -eighth year. 

Sumtiel iVtK^rue* a ahi of Ur» John i^sborue* of Middletown, Conn., 
studied UHHliciue and t^vauit' a physiciau of repute in Brooklyn. He 
SitNw\iuetttl> n^^wideil iu New York City. 

Kben^^er ^sdige% of ^^ UarU>r« a gra^luate of Yale College in 177S« was 
a praccttiiuier v>f utHxlicitie aud a ticerary and (K^icioal chamoter of note; 
also a ttivmb^c of Con^te^s^ tWm New York frviu lSi>^ to lS15w and died 
in U^<-k 

IH', John l^w\U a uuti\e of tiurhu^toiu N. J., wus born Febmary 1, 
17 1^^ Havtug cottiplece^l his pivUiuiuiiry education* he was apprenticed 
lo Vr. Koai-slev, .iu lf^i^l\«yh sui'^^eou of eniiueoce. After serving his 
appr^ncievship he v*omnieaoe\l praocice in l^Uitiidelphia iu ir>7. Iwt re- 
moved lo New York iu 17Uk ;iC ctH' eiuue^ suhcica:ioa of many of tlie 
inUabiCaacs of tiMt oicn. aad there pi-acciced ancil wichiu a year of to 
de^iclu when he re(ii\»d toluseNcate near IVa^jralveetwie* in 17*>. On the 
or^:Httt/.aci%»u of vlie M^Khcal ^HKriecy of New York. :a IT^^s he wu* nmui- 
ini\»a^I>k cho(!i(«u ptvsideuc. He died of ^»aralvsis^ M.ux'h JlK l?J9» Inhia 
e*^iu\ -thiitl \e4ir. lie woiu .ind rvcumed* /ae trieuuship <jf Dr. Franklin. 
He W5ta> ,%tiQi«.K*uice\l wtth Or, M ddlecou :a 1730 in t>er!i>nilu^the seeond 
dis^eeciou ot a liumaa Ciuluxer ?eoorde%l in Anerrea. 

l>r. hk.vo Ojitieu wa«i Ixuu ;ic Newark, N. J.. :u I7!!I* received tAe 
lK'<>t JKsiiei*! v^tueaaou :ue v.vioaie:s .idoirie^u .»ad removed ^o J;uniU«!&. 
L. I , » w tieiv lie' »iac c i wd <.i u r* ii^;^ : de :-e*u.u uue r o( J i > 'i te. Hi* • le«du 
whuit :o\»i *»l5K*e a 'us irtN-aiaih >eai\ w:i5s .KreHj^ioue^i >y a tall dr^mt 
lis 'ku*^. Mo ^%i\>U' st.'vt?irii :tuHtK':ii viis5*r^actoii:?' oa :he ^re-di£Q«t- 
*ii;>tetti(K'r •»£ l7Ti*i. 

:$amue» H;fcni. H. l\. a>o ot IH. loua Bui>i« wiks 'H>rti 17-i:i; «lied in 
1?j5M. Ue situiJed ue^iKtae '% :iu .ussiaitiei-. .lud w :te>:aeu 5euc :o Hunipe. 
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^Eiii meilical <tegree was reoeiveil from tlie University of Ediiiljiirgb iu 
^B7B^- ^i^ tbesia was " Do viribuis opii." On Lis returu to tUe UuitM 
^■tetes lie settled to practice iu Xew York, where he soon rose to emi- 
^Bence. Iu 1T69 be proposed resoliitioiis iu favor of » public hospital, 
^Blbich ted to the erection of the New York Hospital. He was oue of the 
Hbofessors of, and assisted iu orgauiziug in 17G7, the first medical school 
^■b the eity of Xew York. He was General Washiugtoii's physieiau and 
^Braa l>y contemporary physicinns held iu high esteem. Ue puhlislied 
^b treatise ou croup, aud in 1788 a paper on uterine hemorrhage. Id 1807 
^Be published a compeud of midwifery. 

^M Kichard Bayley, il. D., boru iu 1745, die<l 1801, was au eminent phy- 
^Ucian iu the city of Xew Y^ork. He was well rjualifled aud of a philo 
^Bophic turu of mind ; studied yellow fever with gieat caie, and iiubliahctl 
^■Ei Essay ou Yellow Fever in 1707, with Letters on Yellow Fever in 
^■798, lie published au account of cases of angina tiachealis, with 
^Baode of cure, in 1T81. lie is said to have beeu oue of the first physicians 
^mho rode to visit their pntients.' 

^^ Dr. Attwood, according to the authority of the historian Watson, was 
Vtfae first physician in New York to devote his time to obstetric practice 
I and to announce himself by advertisement to the public as an obstetri- 
cian. He was a contemporary of Dr. Bayley. 

Dr. Jacob Ogden, a native of New Jersey, practiced his profession for 
many years at Jamaica, L. I. He was particularly noted iu his day for 
his advocacy of iuoculatiou and was a successful an<t intelligent practi- 
tiouer. He wiis the author of a number of papers on the malignant sore- 
throat and other diseases. 

Dr. Seth Miller, a native of Pennsylvania, was the first physician to 
settle in Sing Sing, N. Y". 

Nicholas Roraayne, 51. D., born in the city of New York in 1756, was 
educated to medicine and rose to eminence. He was elected president 
iu 1807 of the New Y'ork State Medical Society. He was a fine scholar 

I and au active promoter of all educational measures. He died July -0, 
1817. 
Dr. Benjiimin Treadwell, a physician of Long Island, was in practice 
for Dearly sixty-Sve years. He died in North Hampstead in 1830, 
ftgedSo. 
Dr. Samnel Clossy, a native of Ireland, came to America aud 
tettled in New York as early as 1734. He assisted in organiziug the 
medical college iu that city and in 17C7 was appointed professor of 
■□atomy. He died in Ireland duriug the revolutionary war. 
Peter Middletou, M. D., u native of Scotland, assisted Dr. Bard in his 
diBsectiou in 1750, the tirst in the Stat* of New York. He received a 
professorship in the medical college in 17UT. He published a paper on 
' croup aud a medical discourse. He died inl781. 

John Jones, M. D., of Welsh extraction, was born at Jamaica, L. I.^ 
■ WatBOD'a HiHtoriu Tiiles of 01<leu Times, 1832, p. liJ. 
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in 1729. His father. Evan Jones, was a physician. He studied medi- 
cine with Dr. Cadwallader of Philadelphia, but completed his studies ii 
the European schools: settled in Mew York, and was appointed to^ 
chair of surgery in the Medical College. He served as sargeon in tbe 
war of 1755. In 1780 he was in Philadelphia and was the physician to 
Washington and Franklin. He made many contributions to the d^iait- 
meutof surgery. He died June 23, 1791, aged 62, 

NEW YORK ARMY-SURGEONS IN THE REVOLUTION. 

The following medical gentlemen of New York State served as surgeons 
in the American ^Vrmy during some portion of the Revolution : 

George Campbell, Andrew Cragie, George Draper, John Elliottf 
Stephen Graham, Henry Moore, Abner Prior, Thomas Reed, Xichohu 
Schuyler, William P. Smith, Caleb Sweet, Malachi Treat, Samuel Wood- 
ruff, and Joseph Young. 

Caleb Austin was commissioned, July 1, 1777, in Colonel John LamVa 
regiment of Xew York artillery. John Cochran was director -generd 
of the meilical department. 

Samuel CV>ok was commissioned, November 16, 1776, in Colonel Lewis 
Dubois^s regiment, in which be remained till the close of the war. 

Klias Cornelius was commissioned in Colonel Israel AngelPs regi 
ment of Rhode Island troops, at the age of 19 years, in opiK>sition to 
the wishes of his parents, who were attached to the British interests in 
America. He was captured and confined in Xew York, but made his 
escai>e, rejoine<l the ^Vrmy, and remained at bis post until the latter 
part of the year 1781. He died, June 13, 1823, at Somers, N. Y., at the 
age of 6.J. 

Surgeon Mordecai Hale died December 9, 1832. 

Ebenezer Hutchinson was commissioned in Colonel Lewis Dubois^s 
regiment, June 12, 1778. 

Isaac Led^'ard entered the medical department of the Army in March, 
1776. 

Surgeon Benjamin B. Stockton died June 9, 1829. 

Josiah Watrous, commissioned in Colonel Ebenezer Stevens's regiment 
of artillery September 4, 1777, was stationed at West Point until Janu- 
ary 8, 1779, when he resigned. 

Surgeon John F. Vacher died Deceraljer 4, 1807. 

William Wheeler, commissioned in 1777, resigned January 8, 1779. 

HenlockWoodniflf entered tbe medical department of the Army in 1776 

Dr. Peter van der Lynn, a native of Holland, was a surgeon in Colonel' 
Paulding's regiment during tbe Revolution. In 1777, when Fort Mont- 
gomery was attacked, he and General Clinton escaped from being taken 
prisoners by swimming across tbe Hudson. 

Daniel Menema, a native of New York, served as surgeon in the 
Second New York Regiment to the close of the war. He was a man of 
extensive acquirements and of elegant and afifable manners. He 
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'as a metuber of tlie Society of Gincinnati. In 1806 he was presideut 
F the Medical Society of Queeus County. He died at Jamaica, L. I,, 
aiiiiary 20, 1810. 

Beujainki Welles was surgeon's mate, and then auigeou, from 1777 to 
e close of tlie revolutionary war. After tlie war he settled iu Wayne, 
Iteaben County, X. Y., where he practiced with reputation, and died 
ipril 19, 18U. 

Samuel Striuger, a native of Maryland, having studied medicine, 
was commissioned in the Britisli army, and was at Quebec in 1758, 
At the close of the war he settled to practice at Albany, JT. Y. 

When the revohitionary war commenced, Cougress appointed liim 
lirector-general of hospitals in the uortberu department. He was a 
Dan of ability, but resigned bis comniissiou in 1777, and returned to re- 
nmc a practice whicb was large and lucrative to the close of bis life, 
le died July 11, 1S17, aged 83. 
John Thomas, a native of Massachusetts, served as surgeon during 
r. After peace was declared he settled and practiced his profes- 
lion lit rouglikeepsie, N. Y., where he died iu 1818. 

David Sbepard, a native of New York, raised and commauded a com- 
pany at the breaking-ont of the Eevolution. He resigued the captaincy 
r the position of surgeon. He was in the battle of Bunker Hill. Re 
lied at Amsteniam, Montgomery County, N. Y., December 12, 1818, 
aged 74. 

Nicholas Siibuyler, a native of New York, entered the Federal Army 
as a surgeon at Albany, April 1,1777. He was an ardent patriot and an 
active and intelligent surgeon, ]>erforming arduous and valuable serv- 
ices during the war. He died at Troy, November 21, 1824. 

Thomas Keid was asnrgeou of the revolutionary army and during the 
last two years of the war served in Colonel Luyster's New York regi- 
ment. He died at Johustown, Montgomery County, N. Y., September 
18, 1826. 

Moses Willanl served as surgeon's mate and as surgeon during the 
war, a portion of the time in Lieutenant-Colonel Willett's regiment. 

Moses Youuglove was surgeon's mate, and as surgeon served with 
reputation in various departments. He was a goutlemau of varied ac. 
complishments and of fine executive ability, was representative in 
the legislature, and held other official positions. 

Walter Vroonian Whimple was a surgeon in the Revolution. He ac- 
oouipanied the Army to Canada and was actively engaged. 

Dr. J. Cochran, of I'ennsylvania, studied medicine iu Lancaster, Pa., 

with Dr. Thompson ; was a snrgeon in the Revolution ; after the warset- 

j tied in Albany; he was on a special reconnaissance, of hardship and 

[ danger, of General Washington. April 10, 1777 ; was appointed surgeon- 

reneral of the middle department and in October, 1781, director-gen. 

ilof the hospitals of the United States. He died April 0,1807, aged '(6. 
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To simply record tlie names of tlie many physicians who, prior to the 
beginning of the present century, rose to eminence in New York, would 
extend this paper to too great a length. The spirit of leg^Blation* in 
the State has always been liberal and encouraging to the profession. 

AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 

Wlieu the success of the colonies in America became a fact, the 
serious-minded and provident leaders in public affairs everywhere made 
liberal provision for education, but rarely further than qualified their 
sous for becoming ministers and teachers. Colleges were founded and 
means furnished to a favored few to enable them to attend the univer- 
sities of England and the Continent. To Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen, 
Leyden, Padua, and Paris, students were sent before the colonies were 
fifty years old. And, indeed, professional men largely continued to seek 
their medical education abroad until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. 

Students of divinity often took advantage of their residence in Europe 
to attend medical lectures and ^^ walk the hospitals,^ as it was termed; 
and not a few of them received the doctorate in medicine and afterward 
became eminently successful in both [)rofessions. 

^ The following law8 were euacted iu New York prior to the revolntionary war. The 
Dntch records show that, February 2, lt>52, an order was {ironiulgated regulating the 
datiesof chirurgioDS. (See Medical Register, City of New Y'ork, ISHo.) 

Ati act allowing physicians to travel on the Lord's day, enacted 1695, St>at. N. Y., 
ed. 1691-1751, p. 23 ; An act exempting physicians and chirurgeons from performing 
the duties of constable or tax-collector, enacted 1715, Stat. N. Y., ed. 1691-1751, p. 
117 ; Physicians, doctors of physic, practitioners of physic, and surgeons exempt from 
performing military duty — exempt in case of an invasion — section 23, act 1755| 
Stat. N. Y., ed. 175'2-'63, p. 53 ; An act to prevent infectious distempers being brought 
into this colony, and to hinder the spreading thereof, enacted 1755, Stat. N. Y., ed. 
1752--63, p. 157 ; An act to explain the foregoing act, enacted 1755, Stat. N. Y., ed. 
1752-63, p. 57 ; An act to continue the same, enacted 1756, Stat. N. Y., ed. 175i-*63, 
fol. 100 ; An act to appropriate the money raised by divers lotteries for erecting a col* 
lege and pest-house, enacted 1756, Stat. N. Y., ed. 17.52-63, p. Ill ; An act to 
prevent the bringing in and spreading of infectious distempers in this colony, eu- 
acted 1758, Stat. N. Y., ed. 17.52-*63, p. 137 ; An act to regulate the practice of physic 
and surgery in the city of New York, ensvcted 1760, Stat. N. Y., ed. 1752-63, p. 168; 
An act to revive an act to prevent the bringing in and spreading of infectious distem- 
pers in this colony, with an addition thereto regulating the practice of inoculation for 
the small-pox enacted 1763, Stat. N. Y., ed. 1752-63, p. 432 ; An act continuing the 
foregoing act, enacted 1767, Stat. N. Y., p. 49^; An act for the better support of 
the hospital to be erected in the city of New York for poor and indigent persous, en- 
acted March 24, 1772, Stat. N. Y., ed. 176:i-73, p. 696; An act to prevent infectious 
distempers iu the counties of Westchester, Dutchess, and Orange, and regulating inoc- 
ulation therein, euacted 1772, Stat. N. Y., ed. 1763-73, p. 6Jo ; An act for regulat- 
ing the practice of inoculation for the small-pox in the city of Albany, enacted 1773, 
Stat. N. Y., ed. 1763-73, p. 720 ; An act to repeal an act to prevent infectious dis- 
tempers in the counties of Westchester, Dutchess, and Orange, so far as it relates to 
the borongh and town of W^estchester and manor of Phillipsborough, euacted 1773,. 
Stat. N. Y., ed. 1763-73, p. 791. 
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HONORS TO MEDICAL MEN. 

Dr. John Pott was made temporary head of the governmeut of the 
colony of Virginia in 1628. Gerardus Beekman, also Cadwalhvder Col- 
den, both physicians, were acting governors of New York at a later 
period. 

There were five physicians in the Congress that declared the inde- 
pendence of America : Josiah Bartlett, Benjamin Eush, Matthew Thorn- 
ton, Oliver Wolcott, and Lyman Hall. 

The second and third presidents of Harvard and the first of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey were from the ranks of medicine. The numerous 
high and responsible positions held by professional men before and dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, in Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and other 
States, show the special fitness of medical men of the period for such 
trusts. 

SIVIALL NL^MBER OF TRAINED PRACTITIONERS. 

The duplication of professions and diversity of vocation in the same 
person served to retard the founding of medical institutions by reddcing 
the number of those possessing special executive talent, who might 
otherwise have been expected to interest themselves in such enterprises. 

The number at any one time of highly educated and preeminently 
skillful physicians in a country has ever been limited and must always 
be so. 

The advantages possessed by these new settlements were not suffi- 
ciently attractive to cultured physicians, who had passed through the 
long courses of training then considered necessary to entitle them to 
practice the art of healing, to draw them hither in any considerable 
numbers. 

New countries and pioneer settlements are usually overrun by adven- 
turers; indeed, these new fields invite the most adventurous and least 
qualified, to the credit of humanity, and some who were unpleasantly 
familiar with the processes of the law in their native land became useful 
and exemplary citizens in the New World, 

The public records^of that period have frequent allusions to the hordes 
of charlatans. One writer says: "The quacks abound as the locusts 
of Egypt.'' A^nother says of New York : " That place boasts the honor 
of above forty gentlemen of the faculty, and far the greatest part of them 
are mere pretenders to a profession of which they are entirely igno- 
rant.''^ 

BEGINNINGS OF LEGISLATIVE PROTECTION. 

In Virginia an effort was made to protect the people against excessive 
charges, and yet encourage educated practitioners. The earliest law 
enacted in any of the colonies relating to medical men that I have seen 

1 New York Independent Reflector, 1753. 
4 M P 
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is tlie aot passed bytbe colony of VirgiDia in 1G39. This act was re- 
vised in 104.V4G.* 

In the colony of (3onnecticiit in particular, and in other i*iiral comma- 
nities, where the empiric seldom repaired, the absurdities of lodiai 
l>ractice became popular. 

The earliest ree-!>ill rliat I have seen was that establislietl by an ad 
passed by the colony of Virginia, zVupist, 173(>, entitled **An act for 
rejjfulating the fees and accounts for [)racticers of physic,'' which allowed 
a difterence of nearly one half in favor of i)]iysicians who had taken i 
(lecrree in some university over those who liad served an ai>preutice- 
ship only.* 

1 Whereas by the ninth act of 2i8.senibly, held the 21»t of October, UV39^ couMi«lentufl 
being had and taken of the immoderate and excessive rate»and {Mrices exacte<l bjpnc- 
titioners in physick and cliirnrgery, and the complaints made to the then assembly of 
the l>ad consiMiurnoe thereof, it so happening through the said intoTlorable exaetioiB 
that the hearts of divers masters were hardened rather to suffer their servants tope^ 
ish for want of fit means and applications than by seeking relief to fall into the hand* 
of griping and avaricious men; it be apprehended by snch masters, who were moR 
swayed by politick respects than Xian (Christian) duty or charity, that it vras the more 
gainfull and saving way to stand to the hazard of their servants than to entertaiu tbe 
certain charge of a physitian or chirurgcon, whose denmnds for the most i>arte exeMd 
the ])urchase of the patient ; it was therefore enacted, for the better redress of the like 
abuses thereafter, nntill some titter conrso should be advised on, for the roj^Iatiog 
physitians and chirnrge<ms within the colony, that it should be lawful and fnie for any 
person or persons in such cases where they should conceive the acco't of the physi- 
tian or chirurgeon to be unreasonable, either for his pains or for his drnggs or medi- 
cines, to arrest the said physitian or chirurgeon either to the quarter-court or county- 
court where they inhabitt, whore the said phisitian should declare upon oath the true 
value, worth, and quantity of his drnggs and medicines administered to or for the 
use of the pit., (patient,) whereupon the court where the matter was tryed was to ad- 
judge, and allow to the said phisitian or chirurgeon such satisfaction and reward as 
they in their discretions shonld think fitt. 

And it was further ordered, that when it should be sufficiently proved in any of the 
said courts rhat a phisitian or chirurgeon had neglected his j^atient, or that he had re- 
fusitd, being thereunto required, hisholpe or assistance to any person or persons in sick- 
ness or extremity, that the said phisitian or chirurgeon should be censured by the said 
court for such his negh;ct or refusal, which said act, and every clause therein men- 
tioned and repeated, this present grand assembly to all intents and purposes doth re- 
vive, ratifie, allow, and confirme, with this only exception that the pits, (or, patients) 
shall have their remedy at the county-courts resi>ectively, unless in case of appeaL— 
Enacted Gr. Assem. Va., sess. 1645-*66, (Heniug-s Statutes at Large, vol. I, pp. 316,317.) 

* An act for rcgulatiDg the foeii and accouuta of the practlcors in physio. 
I. Whereas the practice of physic in this colony is most commonly taken np and fol- 
lowed by snrgeons, apothecaries, or such as have only served apprenticeships to tboM 
trades, who often prove very unskilful in the art of a ]>hisician; and yet do demand 
excessive fees and exact unreasonablo prjcesfor their medicines which they administer, 
and do too often, for the sake of making up long and expensive bills, load their patients 
with great (luantities thereof, than are necessary or useful, concealing all their compo- 
sitions, as well to prevent the discovery of their practice, as of the true valne of what 
they administer: which is become a grievance, dangerous and intolerable, as well to 
the poorer sort of people, as others, & doth require the most effectual remedy that 
the nature of the thing will admit : 
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H Altboiigh partial recognition of tUe prnfessiou and pioti'i'tion of tlie 
Kieople iiaii been secured in sevei'al of tlie colonies, »nd paitioulaily iu 
Kotne of the large cities, by ieglslatioii, the tirst wellconsidereil act reg- 
^Uatiug the practice of pbysic was tbat passed in New York, June 10, 
H,760,' which required all practitioners of medicine in the city of New 
^g II. Bf il Ihrr^arr cmicleil. bg Ike lieatenaut-gamriior, rouirnJ, and bHrgitiet of Ike preeent 
Hl>n«ni/ rtHMwft/y, and U i> kerebg 'xaoUd, bn the avikoritg of Iht tamt. That from anil after 
^Bbe pM«iitK of tliia OBt. uo practiiwr io phiaic, in Buy action or nnit wbntBoevcr, liure- 
Hjfter bi l>i- cnmiJiencpil in any court of record in ihii colony, Hhall recitvur. fur visiting 
^■ny Blok pnrttnn, mum tliaii ths mtcs hci'nafter mentioned : that ia to aay — 
^K; Sargeous and a]lotIlecaril^8, wlm havn served an appreutlcesbi[> to ttiueo trades, 
^■tall be allowed : 
K £ s. d. 

^Hblcavety vielt and prescription id town, or n-jtbia 6ve milea 5 00 

^Boi every niilu ab'ive Qve and uDd^r ten 1 00 

^■Or every viHJt of ten uiileH 10 00 

^bd (ur evt>ry mile above teu 00 (ill 

^■TFitli an allowance of all ferriage in tbclr JonrnttyH. 

^^baargeona, fur a simple fracture and cure thereof 3 00 OO 

^B>raeoni|HiTiiid fr.'ictnru and euro thereof 4 00 00 

^^ht tbuee perauns nbo biivo studied pby sic in au; aniveisity, aud taken 
^Vany degree tbcreiu, shall be allowed for every visit and preioription in 

^■tovn or within live miles o lo no 

^■f above five miles, for every mile mare nnd^r ten 1 OO 

^Bvra visit, If not above ten miles 1 00 O'' 

^■nd fbr pvery mile above len 01 00 

Witb fin nllnwauci: of toTriauB^, as iiefnre. 

III. And to the eud tbe trne valne of the medicines ndrainisteretl by v>S prnctiour 
in pbisie, inny be liet er knuivn, and Jndge(1 of, Be it Jarlher eiiaolcd, hg the aiithoritf 
o/ormattt. That whenever any pllla, bolus, portion, flraTight, eleotnary.deuoction, or 
uuy nieilicinoa, in any f'irm wlintsoe/m', shall bo ndniinistered to any sick person, tbe 
person ailiiiinlstorin)! the same shall, at the same time, deliver in his bill, expressing 
every particular tbiu); mndu np therein ; or if the medicine administered be a uniple> 
«ronnii>onni1, dlreclxd in tbe dUpnitatariei, the true name thereof shall be expressed in 
tbe same liilL lof^ther wilLi the quiuititios and prices, in both cases. And iu failure 
thereof, lucli practicur, or any apothecary, making np the prescription of auotlier, 
■ball be niiiisniled, in any action or suit hereafter oomraenced, wliioh abull be grounded 
npon BMcb liill or billH: Nor shall any book, or iu!oouut, of any practtccr in pbiaic, or 
any apothecury, be permitted to be given in ovidonce, before a ooort ; unless tbe arti- 
«3lea tbcieiu contained, be charged according to the direction of this act. 

IT. Jiid ha t( farthtr cnoc'cd, bg the aiithorilg qforoaid, That this act shall continne 
Hid be iu force, for aud during two yoars. aexl after the pasaagu thereof and fhim 
« to the end of the next sessinn of assembly. — (Heniug's Stat, at Large, vol. iv,pp. 
B,S10.) 

■a Mt to raj{UUt« the pmotlworpliyiilok and Hurgery In theeity of New York, [>a»ad June 10, llflD. 
many ignuraut and unskilful persons in phyelck and surgery, iu order to 
n ft subsiateuce, do take upon themselves to administer pbysick and practice snrgery 
« city of New York, to tlie endangering of the lives and limbs of their patients, 
|8 naiiy poor and ignorant persons inhabiting the aaid city, who have been perauadud 
bbMometheir patients, have beengreat sufferers thereby ; for preventing such abuses 
1^ the fo ture — 

jl enartril bg liin honor the tieultiant-govenior, tlic eounoJI, an4 the geiieeal lunm- 
it i« hereby enacted bg tht authorUg qf the Mint, That &om and after the pnbltca- 
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York to obtain a license certifying qualifications from His Majesty's 
council, judges of the supreme court, tbe King's attorney-general, and 
the mayor of tbe city. 
A general law was passed in !N"ew Jersey in 1772,* closely patterned 

tion of this act no person whatsoev'er shall practice as a physician or surgeon in the 
said city of New York before ho shall first have been examined in physick and surgery, 
and approved of and admitted by one of His Majesty's ctuincil, the judges of the sa- 
preme court, the Kinj^'s attorney-general, and the mayor of the city of New York for 
the time being, or by any three or more of them, taking to their assistance for such 
examinations such proper ]ierson or persons as they in their discretion shall think lit. 
And if anj' candidate, after duo examination of his learning and skill in physick and 
surgery as aforesaid, shall be approved and admitted to practice as a physician and 
surgeon, or both, the said examiners, or any three or more of them, shall give, under 
their hands and seals, to the person so admitted as aforesaid, a testimonial of his exam- 
ination and admission, and in the form following, to wit : 

"To all whom these presents shall come or may concern : 

" Know ye, that we, whose names are hereunto subscribed, in pursuance of an act of 
the lieutenant-governor, and council, and the general assembly, made and published at 
New York, the tenth day of June, in the year of our Lord one thousand soveu hundred 
and sixty, entitled 'An act to regulate the practice of physick and surgery in the city 

of New York,' have duly examine<l , physician (or) surgeon, or physician and 

surgeon, (as the case may be,) and, having approved of his skill, have admitted him as 
a physician (or) surgeon, (or) physician and surgeon, to practice in the said faculty or 
faculties throughout this province of New York. 

"In testimony whereof we have subscribed our names and affixed our seals to this 
instrument, at New York, this day of , anno Domini one thousand ." 

II. And be it further enacti^d by the authority aforeaaidj That if any person shall practice 
in the city of New York as a physician or surgeon, or both as a physician and surgeon, 
without such testimonial as aforesaid, he shall, for every such ofi*ense, forfeit the sum 
of five pounds, one-half thereof to the use of the person or persons who shall sne for 
the same and the other moiety to the church-wardens and vestrymen of the said city 
for the use of the poor thereof, the said forfeiture to be recovered with costs before 
the mayor, recorder, or any one of the aldermen of the said city, who are hereby 
empowered in a summary way to hear, try, and determine any suit brought forsach 
forfeiture, and to give judgment and to award execution thereupon : ProHded^ That this 
act shall not extend to any person or persons a<lministering physick or practicing 
surgery within the said city before the publication thereof, or to any person having 
His Majesty's commission and employed in his service as a physician and surgeon. 

> An act to rogulato tho practice of physio and sargery within tho colony of New Jer8i>y, passed Sep- 
tember 2C. 1772. 

W'hereas many ignorant and unskilful persons in physic and surgery, to gain a 
subsistence, do take upon themselves to administer physic and practice surgery in the 
colony of New Jersey, to the endangering of the lives and limbs of their patients, and 
many of His Majesty's subjects, who have been persuaded to become their patients, 
have been great sufterers thereby; for the prev<;ntion of such abuses for the future: 

Section I. lie it ttmvted by the governor, council^ and general ansembly, and it is hereby 
enacted by the same, That from and after the publication of tliis act no person whatso- 
ever shall practice as a physician or surgeon within this colony of New Jersey before 
he shall first have been examined in physic or surgery, approved of and admitted by 
any two of the judges of the supreme court for the time being, taking to their assist, 
ance for such examination such person or persons as they, in their discretion, shall 
think fit; for which service the said judges of the supreme court, as aforesaid, shall 
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after tliat ni'New Vin'k,biit more specific and strict in its requireiueuts. 

placing the licenmug power with the supreme conrt of the State. 

bv Bntillf'l lo a fee 'if twmitj shillings, to ho paid by the iiuniuii m sipplyinK; nud if 

any antidUlatc. uftur due uxaiiiiiiitition uf his learuing iiad skill iu pbysiu ami siirgerf, 

as afonanid, ntaull b» approved and admittMl to praotioe aa a ptij-siciuii or surgeon, or 

both, thd ^nid uxaiuiimrs, or an j two or more, ahall ffivo, uiidiT tlieir hauJa and 

seals, to Ilie perRon ho tidmitteil as afurcaaid, a teiitiiiiooial of Uii examination and 

adDilssiori in tiio form fiiilovriiig, to wit: 

" To all wliuin tliuau preiwnt* Hball come ur may eoncem : 

'' Know yr, llmt we vrliu^e nr^mcs aru Iterennto BiibBoribed, Id pnmnivnce of an act 
of tlio fcnrcnior, council, auil geunrnl osaeuibl; of the colony of Nuw Jersey, mndo In 
the twelfth year «f thn rui)>u of onr sovnreigu lord Kin); George tbo Third, culitled 
' Au act to I'ugiilatD tho practicB of phfilc ami Hurjcery witliin the colony of New Jer- 
sey," hnviiigrtulyi-xaiiiiued , of ipbyBicianorsargeon, orphyeioianaudBar- 
t'eDni Ui priiulioe iu thi* said fiicultyor faciUtiee throughunH the colony uf New Jersuy. 
In testimony whereof we have borounUiHubMribedournaiueti.and nlHxedoiirBBals to 
tbJB iUHlrunient, at , this day of , annnqne Dotniiii IT — ." 

tiKti. 3. A«a bti it fkelkifr navM hjr 'As aMiuiritg aforamd, That if any peraon or per- 
aniiB Dbull [intotice ae a pbynioiau nr sor^eon, or both, within thecolouy of New Jersey 
witbiiiit HiK'li t«8tiniuutai ao afureeaid, he shall forfeit aud p;iy for every such offence 
the sum cif five pnnuda ; oiitKbnlf thereof to the use of any iiersuu or persuDH wlio 
almll sue for the same, and the other half to tho iitie of the poor of any oily or town- 
ship where snoU perBuni shall so praotioe uuutrary to tho tenor of this a/ii, to be re- 
covered in any court whern Numi of this amount are cognixable, with costs of suit. 

Hvc. :t. * * * Pntridcd aJvayi, That thi^ act shall not he Di>natrued to extend 
to auT person or imrsntis adminlaterinfC physic or practicing Hurgery before tliR pabli- 
(Mition bureuf, witblii thin oolony, or to any person buarliig UIh H^esty's commiuiiun 
Bud amplnyed in his service hm a physician and surgeon : Anil provided ataat', That 
uothing iu Ibifl act shall bs vonstrricd to extend to hinder any person or pitrsiiiit from 
bleodiug, drnwing teMli, or giviuj; ofuiitanca tu any peraon. fur whioh ■ervicos snch 
persotis shall not be ou titled to make an; charge or reci^ve any reward: Proriiled aUo, 
That nothing herein onutainiwl be constrned to hindur any skilful phyniciau or Hnrgeon 
fhnn any of the mtishburlug colon iss being sent for, opou nay |>artioular 'occasion, 
n practicing on siieb occasions within this colony. 

8ko. 4. And ht it farther warttd frif lk» aiilhorilg ttfin^aSd, That any person now prov- 
letog pby*le or Mirgery, or that Bhull heri>a(ter be licensed as by thin act it direiiteil. 

*ll deliver bis aucuunt nr bill of particulars ki all and every patient in plain English 

ir HO nearly su aa the articles will admit of; oil and every of which oEcotiuto 

■ball bo liable, whenever the patient, his eiccutoni, or ailministrators shall require, to 

'• tttsed hy anyone or more of the judges of the inferior court of common pleaa of the 

city, or borough wherein tho party complaining rosidca, cnlliug to their aselst- 

« inch pnrsons therein nkilled na thay uiay (hiuk proper. 

;. 5. 4iid if UfitrllUT fiiwUd bn tks ««(*orWj( a/orrtaid, That every physician, snr- 

inntcbank doctor who shall come into and travol through this colony, anit 

t any stage or stnges for the »ale of drnga or medioinM of any Icind, ehall for 

7 Mich oftinneH forfeit and pay the sum of twenty ponndn, proclaniatlou-niouey, to 

b raeornreil in any court where the same may be uoguitalde, with aoat« of snili 
^»-half to the jienoii who will prasuciito the same to elTect, the other half to the 
lueof the [MMir of any city, Imrough. township, or precinct where the bihuc ofTcnce 
shall be comiTiittcd. 

Skl\ 6. Jnii hr it further cnarlnd by thr atttharUg afomaidy That this act, and every 

(lun and article herein coulaiuod, shall continue and be In fnro" fur Ihe apace nf 
I fAors, and fnim ibnnoo nuUI the end of next aomiou of the geueraJ as4un)bly, and 
longer.— <Law« of New Jerwy, fulio.«<lilioD, 1776, y. :i7li.} 
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RISE OF HOSPITALS. 

Hospitals,^ or institutions similar in character to the infirmaries of the 

' The word " hospital " is derived from the latin hospes^ a guest, a straDger. ** Hostel " 
and ^' hotel " have the same derivation. A hospital in cloist-ers was an extra apartment 
or room, a place of shelter for strangers, equivalent in purpose to our hotel,, to the 
^evodoxel of the Greeks and the hospitinm of the Romans. Although it is to the 
Christians that we must look for the full development of institutions having for their 
purpose the care of the poor and the sick, still the germs of all our benevolent instita" 
tious seem to have had an existence among the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans. The sick were treated in the first temple erected to Esculapius as early as 
1134 B. C, at Titanus, a city of Peloponnesus. Young candidates for the priestly 
office were also taught in them the practice of medicine. The temple of Esculapius, at 
Cos, being the most famous, had accommodations for the nick. It is probable that the 
institution established by Antoninus at Epidorus, a hundred years before Christ, was 
of the same character. One existed on the island of the Tiber at Rome, to which sick 
slaves were taken to be healed. There was a public building at Delos, on the island 
Rhena?a, of the character of a hospital, which was occupied by aged women. At a 
later period, buildings seem to have been erected near the temples for the accommoda- 
tion of sick persons visiting them. At Jerusalem there was a large building named 
Bethesda, or " a house of mercy," for the accommodation of the infirm. 

The term '^ hospital" is first used in connection with curative establishments in the 
works of St. Jerome. 

The first hospital which attained any permanent celebrity was established aud richly 
endowed by the Emperor Valens, at Ctesarea, between the years 370 and 380 A. D. 

To either St. Ephraim, who died in 381, or St. Fabiola, is due the credit of foundinjj^ 
Infirmaries, which were supported by charitable contributions, for the exclusive pur- 
pose of treating the sick The good Bishop Nonus, i^t Edessa, iu Mesopotamia, founded 
a hospital in 460. Another was opened at Rome about the same time. 

The Taberua MerUorxa, at Rome, seems to have been occupied as a sort of asylum 
for invalids. Hospitals for the poor and the sick were much encouraged by the early 
Christians. The council of Nice, A. D. 325, speaks of them as institutions well knownr 
aud deserving support and encouragement. St. Chrysostom established a hospital at 
Constantinople towards the close of the fourth century. Basilius established a hospital 
in Cappadocia in 370. Paula, a rich Christian lady of Rome, established one about the 
same year in Jerusalem. In Rome alone, in the ninth century, there were twenty-four 
hospitals. Alexius Coninenus, in the eleventh century, established hospitals for invalid 
soldiers at Constantinople. The H6tel des Invalides of Paris aud the Chelsea Hos- 
pital of England are of this character. The H5tel-Dieu in Paris was founded about 
the middle of the seventh century ; Hospitallers de Saint Autoine de Viennois, in 
1198; l'H6pital des Petites Maisons, 1564; the H6pital de la Charit<5, 1002; H6pital St. 
Louis, 1H07 ; Notre Dame de la Piti6, 1612 ; Hospice de rAccouchement, 1625 ; Hospice 
Incurables Fcinines, 1634 ; Hospice Bicolri, 1634, as a retreat for disi*bled soldiers ; La 
Maison de Charian, 1641 ; Hospice des Enfants Trouv6s, 1(>56 ; Hospice de la Salpdtri^re^ 
1656. In Germany, the Hospital of the Holy Ghost and St. George's Hospital, in Ber- 
n, were established as early as 1208 ; St. Gertrude Hospital, 1405, remodeled in 1734 ; 
Hospes ])our les Enfans, 1687 ; H6tel de Refuge, 1699 ; Maison d'Orange, 1704 ; Charity, 
1710 ; Invalid House, 1748. 

From allusions in history, it is almost certain that institutions known as hospitals were 
maintained at other important localities for the accoiumodatiou of travelers or the sick 
requiring attention. A foundling-hospital was established at Milan in 787, and a hospital 
for orphans at Constantinople in 1090. The earliest hospital founded iu Great Britain 
was St. Bartholomew's, in 1122 ; but, for the three centuries that followed, no other of 
note was founded in that empire. In the sixteenth century, two institutions were 

ounded in Great Britain : one, Bethlehem, commonly called Bedlam, (1547,) for lunatics, 
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present time, have probably existed from an early period in the world's 
history, and certainly from. about the period that Christian charity was 
taught by its divine Master in person. 

It was not, however, until the eleventh or twelfth century that hos- 
pitals specially intended for the care of the sick became popular and 
recognized institutions important to large cities. 

During the Middle Ages every monastery had its almonry, where one- 
tenth of its revenues were dispensed to the poor and sick 5 hence the 
origin in many instances of the almshouse, from which grew up the 
infirmary and pharmacy. The monks were our earliest botanists, and 
in their gardens grew not only table- vegetables, but medicinal plants; 
and in distribution of these for the benefit of the sick may be traced 
the earliest development of the office of the dispensary and the apothe- 
cary of the present day.^ 

and St. Thomases, (1553,) as a general hospital. There were none established in Great 
Britain in the seventeenth century. In the eighteenth century, however, there were 
twelve founded by that nation, and an act of Parliament in 1729 levied a tax of six- 
pence on each seaman trading in America, for the support of the Royal Hospital.* 

Twenty-three have been founded during the first half of the present century. From 
the slow rise of hospitals proper in Enrope, it will not seem strange that they developed 
into a system but slowly in America. In 1639 there was a small hospital established 
at Quebec, which was probably the earliest in America. In 1658 one existed in New 
Amsterdam. In 1701, the year the first settlement was made at Detroit, a '* pest-house " 
was provided for at Salem, Mass., and in 171T a hospital for contagious diseases was 
built at Boston, in the same Stat^,'. In 1751 the Pennsylvania Hospital, at Philadelphia, 
was chartered, with a department for the care of the insane. The ho.spital of the city 
of New York was chartered in 1771. In 1772 the Eastern Lunatic Hospital, at Will- 
iamsburg, Va., was chartered. Since then they have multiplied so steadily that, 
besides extensive State-hospitals for the insane, there are found, in every large city of 
the Union and in almost all of our chief towns, institutions of this class for the treat- 
ment of disease, for the relief of infirmities, and for tho proper care of wounds. It is 
to such curative establisliinents that the t^rm '* hospital" is usually restricted in this 
country, though in Great Britain, as in Europe generally, it is applied indiscriminately 
to nearly all charitable institutions. 

^ The term ** apothecary " is derived from the Greek aTToOf/KTj, shop or store. Tlie 
keeper of a warehouse, or magazine, was fonnerl^^ called an apothecary. During the 
early periods of history, physicians undoubtedly prepared their own medicines; but, in 
the progress of time, and the development of the sciences in every country, it seems to 
become necessary, or at least a<lds to the convenience of the physician, to intrust the 
preparation of medicine to the hands of persons skilled as apothecaries or pharmacists 
Galen had, in Rome, a drug-shop in t)he Via Sacra, which was destroyed by fire in the 
reign of Commotlns, about A. D. 181, when the Temple of Peace and other edifices were 
destroyed. The art of preparing medicines became a distinct branch in Alexandria, in 
Egypt, towards the beginning of the fourth century B. C, and to it some physicians 
devoted themselves. It continued as the employment of particular individuals, and 
thus the pursuit of the physician became separated from the art of the apothecary. 
Mantias, a pupil of Herophilus in Alexandria, is credited with being the author of the 
first pharmacopoeia. Heras, of Cappadocia, wrote a work on pharmacy, (B. C. 49.) 
Throughout the East, but particularly in Alexandria, where learning of various kinds 
was cultivated to a high degree, the study of chemistry and pharmacy was principally 

♦Penn'a Arohives, voL i, p. 251. 
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There is no better index to tbe aetaal condition of civilization and 
the development of Christian charity among a people in any age than 
the care they take of their sick and destitute. One of the complaints 
of the settlers in New Amsteixlam to the home- government, in 1649, was 
that they had no hospitals or asylums for the poor, the afired, and sick.* 

These complaints must have l>een etfective, for an institution, serving 
this puri>ose, and known as tlie Old Hospital or the Five Houses, 
was sold by the governor of New York in lC8i> for £200, after it had 
become unserviceable and l>etter buildinyfs had l>een supplied. 

piirviit.'d by the Anibiaiis. Tho oaliph Ahuans4>r v7ri4 A. D.) is said to have fonudedio 
B.i;r«l.id tbe tirst public apotheeary or dni^-sbop. 

la the thirteenth and tc>urtt>eiith contiiries i>ersi.>ns who pre^iAred preserves and con- 
tec ti«»riery at court or tor the nobility, acconlinj; t«» foniiulas, were knowu bv this name. 
Apothecaries* :is coiuixjuuders ot* lueilicines. wen* tirst lejxally established in Italy bv 
an etUct «d' Fre^ierirk ir^tV»r the Kin^^dotu of Naples, al»out litii\ Edward III, in 1345, 
conferred a pension ot* sixpence a day ujwn Cour^us de Gaugeland, au apothecarr of 
London, in reci>irnition of his attendance ixyum hin» during an illness in Scotland. 
This i^ the first notice of the recojjnition of an av>*>thei'ary in England. In 1457 a 
p.itent wius granted for esiablisliin^ an apothecary in Stuttgart. In France the etat- 
nte autliori/iiij: the aiH>thec:irios was issued in August. 14'M, by Charles VIII. Until 
15I1 uo distinctive hiw was made in tJrt^at Britain to distinguish l)etween the difierent 
branches of the pn>fession i>f medicine. In lo40 four physicians were appointed to 
examine all *' wan*s, drugs, and stuft's" sold by aiK>theoaries. The apothecaries were 
iucorjK>rared by James I. April V>» ltkM\ iH'ing united with -grocers, from whom theT 
wt-re Neparatetl by a Uv'w act in UUT. Tp to lSir> their authority was confined to 
LoudtJii, atter which it was oxteudiHl to England and Wales. This corporation has 
the iH>wfr t«) confer licenses on its nieml>ers, who are thus invested with the right to 
adminisrer medicine as wi'll as to prejuire and s<dl it in the shocks. Thus a large por- 
tion t»f the practitit>ners of CfVeat Britain an* only aiK^thecaries. The Royal CoUege 
of SitrgiH.>ris in London has alsik a charter and the right to grant diplomas^ ivfaich are 
ht»wevfv. hon«»rary and confer no right to pnu'tice. In France the old corporation of 
apoth«*cary-<lruggists has <liss<»lvtHl, and a corpoi-ation of pkttnmicieHst has taken its 
plait* but simply as comiHumders of nuHlicines. This is true, also, of Italy, Prussia, 
and (Jt'rmany. In t»ur own country there is no law deiining or limiting the sphere of 
the vocation of the apothecary. 

The Tnited States rharmaci>p«eiacauie into existemt' in the following manner: 

In l'*l»> Lyman Spalding. M. l>., of Cornish. N. H., conceived tbe idea of compiling 
a national pharmacoinvMa for use in the I'nited Slates, and iu January, 1817, 
>ubmitt-'d his projert to Mie New York t'iiy Medical StK'iety. with a view to secure the 
co-4»jH'ration and authority of all medical siK'ieties and colleges for the i^rfection of 
th»' work, lie suggested that a ihui vent ion in each of the four grand geographical 
division** of our ciMintry be hehl.and that each iulopt a pharmai.\.>|Heia« which should 
U» -ubmitti'd to a convention, to meet in the city of Washington, to revise and com- 
[>lete tiie wi)rk. The ».H»nvention assembletl and inn-fected in a most acceptable man> 
uer their laluuious wi)rk. .V rciiulation w;is at the siime time adopte<l that a conven- 
tion should meet m that city every ten years fertile n-vision o( the National Pharma- 
copieia. which was adopt^nl and h;is Ih-c!! pui'sued ever since. The National Pharma- 
c«»pu'ia, Wtter kn«»wn as the rharmaco|)<eia i^( the I'nited Slates of America, has, since 
i^'SA. iM'tii kii«>wn chietly as *' WoihI A HacheV I'nitcd States Dispensatorj-.*^ These 
antlioi-s >tate that they have adopttnl jus a basis for their work the general arrangement 
agreed upon by the national convention in the pharmacopoMa. l>eci*uuially a general 
ievi»ion of it is made, which incorporates all the new therapeutic agents of import- 

lee, thus kee[»iug it even with the timeei. 

'New York Colonial Keconlji. 
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This was probably the first hospital within the boundaries of the 
United States. The first general hospital chartered in the colonies 
was the Pennsylvania Hospital at Philadelphia, in 1751. There was a 
provision in the charter for the care of the insane, which has since been 
extended to two large State-institutions for this class. Inl7G9 measures 
were taken in New York for the establishment of a general hospital, 
which was chartered in June, 1771. 

Dr. Samuel Bard deserves the honor of suggesting this public charity. 
The Eastern Lunatic Asyhim at Williamsburgh, Va., chartered in 1772 
and opened the following year, was the first special and independent 
institution in this country for the care of the insane. This completes 
the list of chartered hospitals under colonial rule, although post and 
temporary military hospitals had previously existed for the treatment 
of soldiers and other employes of the government in the several colonies. 

Provisions of a temporary character, for the treatment of contagious 
diseases, and especially of small-pox, were made from time to time, as 
emergencies demanded, by all the colonies; and in some provisions were 
made for the establishment of permanent inoculating-hospitals. 

A pest-house, on Sullivan's Island, near Charleston, S. C, was swept 
off by a flood in 1752, with fifteen persons in it, some of whom were 
drowned.^ 

The Philadelphia Dispensary, for the distribution of medicines amoug 
the poor, was opened in 1786 and that of New York chartered in 1791. 

AUTOPSY. 

Dissections were seldom performed prior to 1760, except by stealth, 
and even an autopsy was rarely permitted, except when suspicion had 
arisen that death was the result of foul play. In 1690 Governor 
Slaughter, of New York, died suddenly, and a post-mortem examina- 
tion was made by Dr. Johannes Kerfbyle, assisted by five other physi- 
cians, to determine if he had been poisoned, which is the first recorded 
case. The detailed statement of the physicians employed in this 
autopsy gives evidence that they possessed a good degree of proficiency 
for such investigations.^ 

' Ramsay's History of South Caroliua. 

*The taking of tho testimony of medical men as experts by coroners' juries and crim- 
inal courts, in cases of sudden or violent death, is of much more recent i^ractico than 
might be inferred. The first criminal code in Europe that contained statutory provisions 
directing the taking of medical testimony in all cases where death was occasioned by 
violent means was formed or adopted by Charles the Fifth, at Katisbonne, in 1532. 
This code laid the foundation for legalized autopsie>s in criminal cases, for it is only by 
such means that the medical man, who is sworn by the coroner *• diligently to inquire 
how and in what manner th^ deceased came to his death," can answer knowingly and 
correctly. 

The office of coroner is first mentioned in a charter granted in the year 925 A. D. by 
King Athelston to the authorities of Beverly. Tho powers and duties of coroners are 
defined and provided for in the common law and in special enactments of the diflfer- 
ent States. 
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MIDWIFERY. 

Up to about the middle of the eighteenth century the practice of mid- 
wifery, as it was called, was exclusivel3" in the hands of woiuen, niedi' 
cal men being called in only in difficult and protracted cases. 

Br. John IMaubray is considered to have been the first public teacher 
of midwifery in Great Britain. His first work was published in 1723. 

Dr. James Lloyd, who settled in Boston in 1754, was the first regu- 
larly educated physiciau in Massachusetts to devote himself to obstet- 
rical practice. 

Dr. Attwood is said to have been the first physician in New York to 
publicly announce himself as devoting himself to the practice of obstet- 
rics. This was in 1762, some years anterior to the revolutionary war 

Dr. William Shippen, jr., immediately on his return from tbe leading 
European schools, devoted much of his time and ability to tbis branch 
of the profession, in Philadelphia, and was the first public teacher of mid 
wifery in America. 

In South Carolina this department of practice was first assamed by 
Dr. John Moultrie, who commenced practice in Charleston as early as 
1733, and for forty years was the mogt celebrated physician and popular 
obstetrician in the State or in the South. It is probable that his devo- 
tion to obstetrics antedates that of any other physician in America. 

THE PHYSICIAN AND THE APOTHECARY. 

Dr. John Morgan, of Philadelphia, was in 1765 the first American phy- 
sician to adopt and publicly advocate the theory' that medical men 
should confine themselves to prescribing remedies, leaving to the apotb- 
ecary the compounding of medicines. This system was gradually 
adopted in the cities and large tONvns, and remains the general practice 
of the regular profession, except in the remoter country -districts. 

This division of labor only became an established practice in Great 
Britain about 1750. In 1754 the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
passed an act prohibiting their fellows and licentiates taking upon them. 
selves the duties of the apothecary and in 1765 issued an order against 
the pursuit of specialties. 

Even in tlio larger towns during colonial times medical practice was 
laborious and unremunerativc. The physician often had to ride from 
20 to 100 miles on horseback to see a patient. It was at a compara- 
tively late date that the doctor's gig or " chair" was introduced, even 
into cities. Tlie compounding of prescriptions and the selling of drugs 
was then often necessary to the country-doctor, and to some extent is 
still so, but has been pretty generally eliminated from the other duties 
of the physician in the towns. 

FEES. 

In rural regions the physician's fees were often paid, if paid at all, in 
farm-produce, and his remuneration was so uncertain that he was fre- 
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quently obliged to combine farming with his professional vocation. 
This was also true of the clerical profession at that period, as farm- or 
glebe-lands was attached to nearly all the colonial churches. 

In fact, in those earlier days of the Republic, a single industrial pur- 
suit could seldom be relied upon for a livelihood, and success and thrift 
were frequently proportionate to the diversity of occupation ; whatever 
the principal one might be, the second was ordinarily agriculture. The 
instances were few where medical men in the United States prior to the 
Revolution acquired large fortunes solely from their professional voca- 
tion. It is true that we had many wealthy physicians, but their fortunes 
were generally acquired by inheritance or by judicious investments and 
fortunate speculations. 

MEDICAL TITLES.^ 

The title of the medical practitioner is not the same in all countries, 
and the popular meaning of words and titles has so changed that the 
original signification is, in some instances, almost lost. Thus, in English 
history we have record of the following appellations having been used : 
Physician, leech, mire or myre, barbers, barber-surgeon, chirurgeon, 
surgeon, and doctor. Neither surgeons nor physicians of the present 

'The appellations or terms by which physicians have been known at different periods 
in different conntries are sufficiently curious to merit comment. The words "doctor'' 
and "physician," though of classical origin and occurring in all the languages of 
Western Europe in a more or less modified form, have in the English language alone 
acquired their peculiar application to the practitioners and professors of the healing art. 

The term " physician " is of Greek origin, being derived from <pvoiCf nature. From the 
Greek it was transplanted into the Latin and thence into the Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Provengal, French, German, aud English. But both in the original Greek and 
all the derivative languages, except the English, the word has retained its proper sig- 
nification, that of " naturalist," " natural philosopher," or " chemist." The word " physi- 
cian " in French is never used in the sense in which we exclusively use the corresponding 
English term. And, singularly enough, the word " physician " in English has entirely 
lost its original meaning and appertains wholly to the medical fraternity. The fact that 
in the midiUe ages the functions of the medical practitioner were united with those of 
the priest, the chemist, and the apothecary, and that the professor of the hetiling art 
was almost the only one conversant with the operations of physical nature to the 
extent of the knowledge of those days, was probably the cause and occasion whence 
arose the peculiar application of the term in our langnage. 

The word " doctor" has shared almost the same fate. It is a Latin word, derived 
from doceOf to teach ; and, both in its parent tongue and through all its derivations in 
the so-called Latin or Romanic languages, it has retained its original and appropriate 
meaning, that of teacher. To the English tongue alone is confined the use of the term 
as applicable to the medical practitioner; and with us it has become the most common 
designation for that purpose, though it has not lost its original meaning entirely or as' 
exclusively as has the word "physician." 

The Hebrew word for physician was X^i, (rOphcj) from the verb meaning to sew, to 
mend, Gesenius, in giving examples of the application of the word, records Luther's 
joke, in which he calls physicians ^'unsa'es Ilerrn Gottes Schuster^* — the cobblers of the 
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day ill Great Britain are called doctors, but are spoken of as surgeon 
or Mr. In the United States, liowever, the}' are almost iQvariabl>'d^ 
nominated doctor. 

The earliest date at which we find the title Dr. substituted for 
surgeon and physician in Anierie^i is in New England, about 1769. Since 
that period it has become common throughout the United States, and 
the popular appellation of " doctor'^ is now almost exclusively fjiven by 

Lord (tckI. The Greek iarftot; is fix)m /ao, to heal; tbe Latin medicua, from mvdeor, aim 
meaning to Iieal or to cure ; and from the Latin come immediately, the Spanish and 
Italian mtdico and the French mi'decin. 

In the twelftli century, in trance, according to Collette, practitionors of medicine 
were commonly called ** myres,'^ an appellation whicli continued to bo used for several 
centuries. It was also in popular use in England. Itu derivation has been traced both 
to the Greek and the Latin languages: Latin, niiru^, admirable, estraorilinary ; and 
Greek, fupov, an ointment. 

Our earliest English or Anglo-Saxon appellation for the physician (also often applied 
to the priestly office) was the word ** leech,'* from the Saxon laec, one who provides, who 
cures, and the active verb lacenian^ to treat with medicaments, to heal. 

** Her wordd prevftlled, and then the learned leteh, 
IU» cnnning hand 'gan to his woonds to lay, 
And all thiugii elite the which hin art did teach." 

—Spenser^ Faerie Q^ccH€» 

" The hoary, n-rinkled Ugch has wntohed and toiled, 
Tried every liealth-reittoriug herb and gam, 
And wearied oat hig painful skill in vain." 

-—RoKe. 

This term appears to have been the one in common use, not only daring the Anglo- 
Saxon period of English history, but for a considerable time after tbe Norman uivft- 
sion. It is yet common enough in poetry, but not often found ont of it iu that 
acceptation. Its disuse was due to the same cause which occasioned tbe sapersednre of 
many other Anglo-Saxon words : the introduction of Norman, French, and Latin appel- 
lations. The medical practitioner then began to be styled ** physician" among tbe 
educated classes and *' doctor'' by those in the lower ranks of society, a distinction 
which yet obtains to a considerable extent. 

The English language is full of instances of words whicli have lost their proper »i|p 
nificauce and have been appropriated to uses beyond the scope of their origiiial mean* 
ing. There is, perhaps, no more remarkable instance of this detlectiou than the title 
of doctor ; and it is curious to trace the cause of it. 

Both the words "physician" and "doctor" are of frequent use in Shakespeare, ud 
to the same purpose as at the present time. King James's Bible, publishiMl iu 15S2, 
which is followed in this respect by the Catholic version known as the Dooay, and all 
subsequent versions, never uses the word ''doctor" in the sense of a medical practi- 
tioner. It is not found at all in the translation of the Old Testament; but iu that of 
the New Testament it occurs sevcjral times ; never in the meaning of a professor of the 
healing art, but uniformly and invariably in its more natnral meaning of teacher; that 
is, teacher of the laWj (of Moses,) a title somewhat analogous to our title of doctor of 
divinity. 

The word " physician " occurs both in the Old and New Testaments iu the sameaenee 
which we attribute to it now. Tbe most ancient allusion to members of the medical 
faculty, and ]>erbaps tbe earliest mention of them in any historical record extast 
occurs in Genesis, chap. ;")(), verse 2, where it is stated th«at Joseph employed them 
to embalm tbe body of bis father, preparatory to its transmission to the anoestral bury- 
ing-xdace of bis family, near the ancient city of Hebron. 
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the poi>|)1i^ U^ the medical pracfitioiier, when speakiug to hiiu, and tbe 
term physician used more generally when speaking o/h'im. 

JIEDIOINE Df TEFB SOUTH. 

Tlip Ciirnlinas, from a comparatively early period. fumiBlied numer- 
ous vidimhle contribiitiona to tbu literature of medicine and natural 
history, and for some years led all tlie States in tbo study of the natural 
Bcieiicca, 

As I'arly as 17;iS, Doctors Maubray, surgeon in the Brltisb navy, and 
Kirkpatrick introduced and conducted successfully genernl inoculation 
at Cliiirlestitu. Tbe practiue was at various times resorted to subse- 
' quently. 

Jobn Lining, a Dative of Scotland, who settled in Oharleston in 1730, 
was an accomplished physician, and published in 1743 Observations 
on the Weather of Charleston and, later, An Account of the Excre- 
tions of the Human Body. In 17o^ he published, in the second volume 
of the Medical Observations and Inquiries, p. 370, " A description of 
the American yellow fever." He died in ITfW, aged 52 years. 

Dr. William Itull waa the first native South Carolina physician of 
note, and the first American, wlio received the degree of M. D. This was 
granted at Leydea in 1734, his thesis being on " Colics piclonum." He 
died July 4, 1791, aged 82. 

Lionel ('liabuers, a native of Scotland and a well-educated physician, 
settled in Charleston prior to 1740. In 1754 ho published Au Essay 
on Opisthotonos and Tetanus and in 17l>8 an article ou fevers, in 
which he adopted the "spasmodic theory." In 1770 he published a 
work in two volumes on the Weather and Diseases of South Carolina. 
He died in the year 1777. at the age of 02. 

Dr. John Moultrie was the next South Carolinian who received the 
degree of M. D., which was granted iu 1740, from Kdiuburgh. His 
thesis was '■ De febra flava." 

For the ten years intervening between 17CS and 1778, there were ten 
natives of South Carolina who received the degree of doctor of medi 
ciue at Edinhargh. Various unsuccessful attempts bad been made to 
regulate the practice of medicine iu the State. 

Alexander Gardner, a native of Edinburgh, settled in Charleston in 
1750. Id 1754 ho wrote a descriptiou of a new plant, Oardftnia, 
which is published in the first volume of Medical Ol>.servations and En- 
quiries, p. 1. In 1764 he published an account of the Spigelia mary 
landica, or Carolina pink root, and in 1772 a second and enlarged 

litioD uf tbe paper iu the philosophical transactions. He died in 
lOndon in 1702, aged 04, 
[ Vaccination was introduced into South Carolina in Fehruary, 1802, 

f Dr. David Ramsey, who was one of the most eminent physicians of 

I day and was several times elected to the State- and national legis- 
ttares. During tbe absence of President Hancock, at which time Dr. 
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Ramsey tUHMipied a seat in Congress, he was appointed president pro 
tempoir of that body, and tilled the chair until the return of Mr. Hiin- 
coi»k — nearly a year. He was born in Pennsylvania in 1749, j^raduated 
at Princeton in 17(M, and in 1772 received the degree of M. B. at Phila- 
delphia. Il«» wrote a number of historical works of decided merit and 
also served as a surge )n in the Continental Army.* He died from the 
effects i»f a pistol shot, fired by one Anson More, in May, 1815. 

CAKOLINxV SiUKCrEONS IN THE REVOLUTION. 

The following physicia^^« of South Carolina served in a professiooii 
capacity in the Continental Army : 

Samuel J. Axon. Kohert Hrownfield. Nathan Brownson , John Came? 
Peter Fayssoux, Henry C Flagg, Oliver Hart, James Houston, Charles 
Lix*ktnan. .lames Martin, William Xeufv ille, Joseph Prescott, Jesse E 
Riunst\v, William Kead, Sylvester Springer, William S. Stevens, Fred- 
erick iiunn, Benjamin Tetanl, Thomas T. Tucker. Samuel Vickers, and 
John Wallace. 

David l>]iphant served a short time as deputy director-general of tJie 
Araiy. but it is probable that he ivsigned in 1776, as he was appointed 
to a judgeship in that year. He was afterward electeil to the State 
assomblv of South Can>liiia. 
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I Eobert Rose and Surgeon Viiugha serretl to the close of tbo war. iu 

k regiment formed by Cli6 oousolidation of the first and second ri;gimeuts 

K South Unroliua troops. 

I Dr. Louis Mattel, a native of France and a well-educated phyBician, 

Bracticed near Alonks Corner, in South (Jaroliua, for many years. In 

■756 he removed to ('Lnrleston and practiced iu partnership with Dr. 

■avitge. He died about the year 1773. 

I Joseph Kuab, a native of Peiinaylvauia, a physician of the Itevolntion, 

Kttled after the war to piactice on St. John's Island, 8. 0. lit' serve*l 

IB surgeon under Uomniodora Barry. BJs death took place Deceui- 

ler 20, 1817. 

I Ale.vander Baron, a native of SiAOtland, a graduate of Edinburgh, in 

WIGS, iniuiigralcd to America and settled in Oharlestou thufolluwtiig year. 

■itt acquu-enients attracted attention, and Drs. Millengen, Oliphant, 

Ebd Wilson, practitioners of extensive business at the time, assisted to 

■Btroduee him. He died in Charleston, July 9, 1819, aged 74. 

I John Loirhmau, a surgeon of the Bevolution, died in Charleston, Aii- 

BDBt 16, 1819, He was a member of the Society of Cincinnati. 

I Dr. William Butler, a native of South Carolina, was a physician of 

HstinRtion in the 1-Mgefleld district. He was the father of Hon. A. 

p. Butler. He died November 15, 1821, aged 67. 

I Tucker Harris, M. D., a native of Charleston, S. C, studied med- 

■ne with Lionel Chalmers, in Charleston. He received his medical de 

bee at Edinburgh, On the breaking-out of the war he entered the mil 

lary service as a surgeon, and oontinaed in this position until the resto. 

lation of (leace. He died July 6, 1821, aged 7li. 

[ Eobert ^"ilson and his son Samuel were practitioners of repntatioti 

Baring two generations iu Charleston. The latter died April, 18U7, aged 

^ut 70. 

W William Read, a surgeon in the Revolution, died at Charleston April 20, 

BB45, aged 01. Ho was appointed by Congress, May 15, 1781. hospital- 

Bliysician for the depailmeut of the South. 

Lyman Hall, a native of Connecticut, a graduate of Yale College of 
^747, having studied medicine, settled in Burke County, Ga. Ue after- 
orard became governor of the State. He was an ardent patriot during 
be Eevolntion, and was sent by St. John's parish to the Continental 
Bougress in 1775 and had the honor of signing the immortal document 
Miat signalized our independence. 

I NOETH CARdHNA. 

I The materials for a medical history of this State are few. Neither 
■lie poimlation, the character of her public institntious, the size of her 
Hties, nor the operations of the revolutionary war centered much 
Within her boundaries. 

I Hugh Williamson, M. 1),, a native of Pennsylvania, a man of exten- 
Kve iufbrmation and tine protessional acquirements, was an ardent and 
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iiitiuential patriot in the Revolution ; was a surgeon in the militia under 
General Caswell ; was a member of Congress and also a member of the 
convention that framed the Constitution of the United States. He dis- 
played his abilities as an able writer upon every subject that he handled. 
He died in the city of !New York in 1819, aged 83. 

James Brehm, during the revolutionary war a surgeon in the infant 
navy, was a skillful physician of a philosophic turn of mind and a taste 
for scientific studies. He practiced his profession with success fw 
nearly forty years at Warrenton, where he died, April 8, 1819, at an 
advanced age. 

Lancelot Johnson, a surgeon of the Revolution, died in Caswell Couotv, 
N. C, September 19, 1832. He served in the Ninth North Carolina 
Beginient, which was employed chiefly in the South. 

Robert Williams died in Pitt County, N. C, October 12, 1840, aged 
82. He had served as a surgeon in the Revolution. He was an able 
physician and a gentleman of superior intelligence and ability. His pub- 
lic services were numerous, and he took part in the committee from 
North Carolina that ratified the Constitution of the United States. 

Nathaniel Alexander, of North Carolina, graduated from Princeton 
in 1776, and, having studied medicine, entered the Army as a surgeon's 
mate. Upon the termination of the war he settled at the High Hilb 
of the Santee, where he practiced. He subsequently removed to Meck- 
lenburg, was elected to Congress, and while occupying a seat in that 
body was chosen governor by the legislature of his State. He died at 
Salisbury, March 8, 1808, in the fifty-second j'car of his age. 

The following medical men of North Carolina rendered assistance to 
the Ameri(tan revolutionary army in their professional capacity : 

Joseph Rlyth, James Fergus, James W. Green, and Solomon Holling. 

Surgeon Samuel Curtis died March 31, 1822, in Hillsboro' County. 

David Love was surgeon of the North Carolina brigade and was 
captured by the enemy August 1, 1781, and confined in New York. 

William McClure and William McLain entered the Army as early 
as 1775 or 177G. He died at Lincoln, N. C, October 25, 1828. 

EARLY 3IEDICAL TRAINING IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Though the New England States did not lead in medical edncatioQ 
their chronicles contain the earliest authentic mention of medical mat- 
ters and instruction in America. 

Giles Firmin, as early as 1647, it would seem, delivered lectures or 
readings on human osteology, and is said to have had the first " anat- 
omy^ in the country, "which he did make and read upon very well.'' 
Dr. Firmin returned to England in 1651, was ordained a minister, and 
died in 1697, aged 80 years.^ 

In 1771, twelve years before the medical department was organized, a 

^New England Uistorical and Geueological Registers, vol. iv, p. 11. 
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number of midergriiduates of Harvard banded themsolves together for 
the secret study of practical auatomj-. Secrecy was a necessity, as dis- 
section atid desecratiou were, in those days, synonymous in the minds 
of the people. In Massacliiisett^, and perhaps other States, the prac- 
tice was a felony for sixty years later. 

Who tho instructor of this class was is left to conjecture. Possibly it 
was Joseph Warren, afterifard the hero of Bunker Hill. He hod re- 
cently completed his medical apprenticeship of seven years, according 
to the usage of the period, and was beginning to practice in Boston. 
His brother John, in 1783, was instrumental in founding the medical de- 
partment of Harvard University and was also a member of the senior- 
(•lass referred to. 

CONNECTICUT PHYSICIANS. 

Phiueas Kiske, born at Wilford, Conn., practiced medicine ut Had- 
dam, Conn., where he died, 1738, aged 8o. He was the fourth graduate 
of Tale College in 1704. He was a minister and contemporary with 
Dr. Jared Eliot and distingnished for his skill and success in curing epi- 
lepsy and insanity. 

Moses Bartlett pra^aiced medicine in Portland, Conu., for over 30 
years and died in 176(>. He was the son-inlaw of Dr. Phiueas Fiske, 
with whom he studied both medicine and theology. 

Abijab Moores practiced medicine for many years at Haddam, Conn., 
where he died in 17.^it. 

Eliot Rawson, a native of Dorchester, Mass., practiced medicine with 
success for many years at Haddam, Conn., where he died in 1770. 

Thomas Levenworth, a native of Connecticut, died at Woodbury, 
where he practiced for j'ears. He died in 1673, 

James Hurlbnrt, a native of Berlin, Coon., died at Wetliersflcid, 
April 11, 1774, aged 3li. He was a man of genius and learning, but 
towards the close of bis life became addicted to the extreme use of 
iipinm. He was a favorite preceptor for some years with young men 
studying medicine, all of whom retained great respect for his judgment 
and learning. 

David Atwater was a surgeon in General Wooster's brigade. He was 
killed in May, 1777, in tbe capture of Danbury by the British. The 
general was also killed in the engagement. 

Edward Sutton was a surgeon in the northern department during the 
war, but died of dysentery, while in service, September 6, 1770. 

Abriham Peet, a native of Bethlehem, Coon., after studying bis pro- 
fession, settled at Canaan, where ho had a large practice. He died in 
tiie year 17S(i. at the age of i7. 

Norman Morrison, a bighly-edncated physician, a native of Scotland, 

came to America and settled at Wethersfleld, Conn., in 17iO, but in u 

Bouple of years removed to Hartford, where he acquired a large practice, 

~ irliiuh he retained till the time of his death. 

6 M P 
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Joseph Perkins, a native of Norwich, Conn., an eiiiinent physician 
and surgeon, practiced his profession in his native place, where he 
died 1794, aged 90. He was a graduate of Yale College in 1727. He 
was one of the most accomplished physicians and surgeons of his time, 
performing with success many daring and capital operations. 

Oliver Wolcott, a native of Windsor, Mass., a graduate of Yale in 
1747, was not only a good physician, but an ardent patriot daring the 
Revolution, and held many important offices. lie was a member of the 
Continental Congress and most of his life was devoted to i>ablie prac- 
tice, lie died December 1, 1797, age<l 71. 

Elihu Hubbard Smith was a native of Litchtield, Conn. He died of 
yellow fever in New York City, September 19, 1798. He was a graduate 
of Yale ; studied medicine and settled in New York. Associated with 
Doctors Mitchell and Miller, he starte<l the first medical journal in the 
United States, known as the Xew York Medical Repository. 

Doctor Campbell was appointed surgeon's mate in Colonel Chapman's 
regiment of Connecticut volunteers in 1778 for coast-duty. 

Dr. Elias Carrington, of Connecticut, was apiK)inted by the legis- 
lature of that State, in October, 1776, as one of a board to examioe 
applicants for the positions of surgeons and surgeon's mates in the Army. 

Dr. Abel Castine, of Farrington, Conn., served as a surgeon during 
the Kevolution. He died, at an advanced age, December 23, 1831. 

Dr. Mason Fitch Cogswell, ot Connecticut, was a surgeon in the Revo- 
lution. After the war he settled at Hartford. In 1803 he ligated the 
carotid artery. 

John Dickinson was a physician, and died in Middleton, 1811, aged 
82. He had held many offices of trust and was greatly' esteemed. 

Connecticut had many physicians of high literary and professional 
attainments and some who were noteil for their large classes of private 
students. In this colony there are numerous examples of the clerical 
and medical professions combineil in the Siime individual, and among 
the latest of this class was the Itev. Jared Eliot, who died iu 1763. 

Daniel Porter, celebrated as a bone-setter and general practitioner, 
was allowed an increase of salary in 1<>70, on the implied condition that 
he would '^ instruct some meet person iu the art for which he was sodis- 
tinguisheil.'' 

The first medical degree granted on this continent is believed to be 
that conferi-ed on Daniel Turner by Yale College, in 1720. As this de- 
gree was an honomry one and intended to be complimentary to Doctor 
Turner, who had been a liberal benefactor to the college, it was wag- 
gishly interpreted to signify multum donarit 

The medical department of Yale College was not regularly organ- 
i/.ed until 1813. This colony was quite celebrated, from its first settle- 
ment, for the number of its intelligent physicians, and next to Massa- 
chusi»tts adviH»ated the most advanceil theories of public education. 
Many of her physicians, fi\>m their suiH»rior acquirements and skill, occn- 
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Bieil i-odpousible positions uuder tbe goverameat in colonial times, and 
Kl the Army during tlie Kevolutioa ; yet we do not Siid tbat tltey have 
Bftntribnted greatly to tUo literature of the profession. 
B Dr. John Ely established a Uospital at Saybrook, in 1770, for the inoc- 
Klation of the smallpox, (the lirst institatioa of the kind in the State,) 
Khich he conducted in an acceptable manner and with good success. 
Hte commanded a regiment of American troops during the revolutionary 
Bar. Died iu 1800, aged 03. 

^m Benjuiniu G.ile, a native of Ling Island, born 1715, published a trea- 
^keinl7oO<m iuoculnttou in America a ud advocated the preparation 
^■the patients by a conrse of mercury. This was a meritorious work, 
^bld attracted attention from tbe profession iu Eurofw, as well as iu 
^Lmerica. He published also in 1703 an essay on " The bite of the rattle- 
^■lake." lie died at Killingworth, Conn., 1700. 

H Jared Eliot, a physician of distinction, was also a minister. He was 
K graduate of Yale College in ITOfl and died April 122, 1703, aged 7S 
H Josiiih Rose, a native of Wetherstield, studied medicine in Itoston 
Hod was a leading physician and surgeon of his day. He bad five sons, 
Brho studied medicine and were surgeons in tbe revolutionary war. He 
"died in 1780, aged 70. 

Drs. John Bird, of LitchSeld ; Perry, sr., of Woodbury; James Pot- 
ter, of Xew Fairfield ; and William Jepson, of Hartford, were all promi- 
nent physicians in colonial times and about the close of the last cen- 
tury. 

.lobn Bulkley, a native of Colchester, combined the two profesaiona of 
medicine and theology ; was an exceedingly popular and iiiliiieutial per- 
son throughout the State, and held various offices of honor and trust. 
He died in 175i, aged oO. 

Drs. •Tohu Simpson, John Xoyes, John Watrous, and John Rose all 
litrld honorable positions as surgeons in the revolutionary army. 

Tbe Jiledical Society of tbe County of New Haven was instituted in 
I'tAi and published a volume of cases aud observations in 178S, which 
is among the earliest publications of the kind in our country. 

John Osborne, a native of Massaohu.ietts, was born in 1713. He was 
a distinguished physician, scholar, and poet, and was an alumnus of 
Harvard, iu which institution be was proffered, but declined, a tutor- 
ship. Having studied medicine, he practiced at Middletown until his 
death, May 3, 1753. 

Dr. John Osborne, his son, was born March 17, 1741, and, after prac- 
ticing medicine at Middletown sixty years, died in Juno, 1825. He waa 
in the medical department of tbe army iu 1758, during the French aud 
Indian war. He became a learned botanist aud chemist. 

Isaac Mosely graduated from Yale in 1702, studied medicine, and com- 
menced practice at Glastonbury. His adherence to the British cause led 
> his removal to Eiigland. He was the authorof a medical essay which 
icteil considerable professional attention. 
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Elizur Hale, of Glastonbury, graduated from Yale in 1742 and, hav- 
ing studied medicine, settled in his native town to practice. He died 
May 27, 1790, after having assiduously performed the duties of his 
calling forty-four years. He once represented that town in the general 
assembly. 

His son, Elizur, also a practitioner, died in Glastonbury, December 
6, 1796. 

Elisha Phelps and Rev. Moses Bartlett, practitioners of medicine, 
resided at Portland from 1733 to 1766. The latter studied both medi- 
cine and theology with Dr. Phineas Fiske, of lladdam, himself a medi 
CO theologian. 

Dr. Aaron Roberts, of Cornwell, served throughout the revolutionary 
war as a surgeon and in 1783 removed to New Britain, where he died 
November 21, 1792, aged 62. 

Closes Bartlett, son of the Rev. Moses liartlett, also a physician, stud- 
ied medicine with Dr. Benjamin Gale, of Willingworth, (now Clinton.) 
After completing his studies, he commenced practice in Portland. Died 
in 1810. His brother also studied under Dr. Gale, and located and prac- 
ticed in Ashfield, Mass. 

Asaph Coleman, a native of Colchester, was admitted to the practice 
of medicine by the Connecticut Medical Society in 1774. He located at 
Ghistonbury, but, upon the breaking out of the Revolution, entered the 
Continental Army as surgeon to the Connecticut troops. He was several 
times elected representative to the general assembly. Died November 
15, 1820, aged 73. 

Dr. John Dickison, son of the Rev. Moses Dickison, of Norwalk, com- 
menced practice at Wallingford, but by invitation of the selectmen re- 
moved to Middletown, where he acquired a good reputation and an ex- 
tensive practice. As a representative, he occupied a seat in the legisla- 
ture during the struggle for independence. After that period he relin- 
quished the practice of medicine, and in 1793 was appointed judge of 
probate, and in 1796 judge of the county-court, both of which offices he 
retained until his death, in 1811, in the eighty-second year of his age. 

Elisha Belcher was born in J^reston, (now Lebanon,) in the year 1757, 
and, having received a good preliminary education, studied medicine. 
At the commencement of the revolutionary war he was appointed 
surgeon's mate in the Continental Army, and during that momentous 
struggle participated in many battles, and was finally promoted to a 
surgeoncy. He settled at Greenwich upon the cessation e*f hostilities, 
and not only did his reputation extend to the limits of his own county, 
but reached those of Westchester County, in the adjoining State, (New- 
York.) He (lied in December, 1825, at the age of 69. 

Eneas Munson was born at New Haven, June 24, 1734, and died June 
16, 1826. He graduated at Yale in 1753 and was immediately ap- 
|>oiuted tutor in that institution. In 1755 he was appointed chaplaivi 
1 the army, during the war with the French and Indians, but, soo^ 
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leaving th€ mttitary service, turned liis attention to medicine, the stiulj" 
of which be liejfan under Or. Johti Darby, of East llaui[>tun. l'|>on the 
completion of his stadies, he settletl at Bedford : served as a sargeon in 
the Continental Army, and was electe<l pi-esident of the ConaiiJiticnt 
Medical Society ; in 176» moveil to the town of bis nativity, where be 
died. 

Amos Skeele eutere4^1 the Continental Army at the commencement of 
the war. Being wounded in the right arm, be left the military senice 
auddetermiueduponthcstudyof medicine. Heatudied in Lltehfield and 
afterward with Dr. Hastings, of Bethlehem. Ue began the practice at 
Haddam, but, after practicing in several places, finally settled at Chico- 
pee, Mass., where be died, March 2, 1813, at the age of 93. 

Robert Csher, a native of East Haddam, studied metUcine with Dr. 
Huntingdon, of Windham, and began practice in 17C3 at Chatham. In 
Jannary, 1776, he entered the Continental Army as surgeou of Colonel 
Wadsworth's regiment, and served .some time in thiit ca)>acity. and 
died in the year 1820, aged 77. 

COSNECTICCT SUKGEONS IN THE REVOLUTION. 

The folio IT ing-nameil physicians of Connecticut served iu their pro- 
fessional capacity in the American revolutionary army : David Adams, 
Isaac Brunsou, Noah Coleman. Timothy Hosmer, Timothy Mather, John 
IToyes, John liose, John Simpson, Justus Storrs, John It. Watrous, 
Samuel Lee of Windham, Aaron Eoberts of New Britain, Albigeren 
Waldo of Windham, Liinrett llubbanl of Uartfonl. and Isaac Smith of 
Greenwich. 

Jare<l Potter and WitUam Gould were commissioned, July 3, 1776, sur- 
geon and surgeon's mate, respectively, of Col. William Douglas'H regi- 
ment. 

Surgeon David Holmes died March 20, 1779. 

Tbomas Skinner was commissioned in the uietlical dfp;irtiiient of the 
Army in li7.'i or early in 1776. 

The names of many other Connecticat physicians deserving of men- 
tion might be added if time and space permitted. No legislation that 
R deemed remarkable in its effect on the profession has been enacted 
a the State.' 

[*Ttie[blIow-iDt; laws were enacted iu Cod neoticrut daring tbeoolonUl governtiiiMit: 

It providing iu I'aae of uaaUigioaa «ickn«i<«, enacted 171 1, Stnt. Conn., ed. 1715, p. 

Ad act to prevent the small-pox being spread in this colon; by podlats, bftwkers, 

I pett7 ckopmeu, euaetcd lT-22, Stat. Conn., p. S70 ; Pliyaiclsua and chinirgeouB to 

>mpt from purlbruiiag niilitArj dnty, enacted ITii, Stat. Conn., p. 78, act regu- 

tallltia; FhysicianM and chirurgeons to b« taxed nnd rat«il as others, enacted 

t Conn., p. i^-i; An act amending tho out of 1711, enacted 172>l, Stat Conn., 

18; Au act providing in all cases of contagious sickneHS, enacted 1729, Stat. Conu., 

f. SK ; All act proviiHug in cose of infootions diseases, enaot«d 17:t2, Stat. Couq., 

II; An act additi veto the act of 1729, requiring tlmtall goods coining from infootvd 

■ bs ^red before exposure for sule, enacted 1753, Stat. Conn., ed. I7fi9, p. 3l^ ; An 

o llic furugiiing, providing for vessels coming from iiifocti-il |Kiru, euaot'Hl 
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EARLY PHYSICIANS IN RHODE ISLAND. 

Dr. John Clark, formerly a physician of Loudon, was one of the found- 
ers of llhode Island. He originally settled in Boston^ but was banished, 
and, with Roger Williams, sought an asylum in the new region to the 
SDuth. When the church in that colony was organized, iu 1644, he 
was appointed pastor and in 1G49 was made assistant treasurer of the 
colony. He died at Newport, April 20, 1676, at the age of 67 years, 
leaving a reputation unsurpassed for purity of life. 

Dr. William Hunter, a Scotchman by birth, and a member of the 
distinguished family of that name, came to the colony of Rhode Islaud 
in 1752. He lectured upon anatomy' and surgery in the years 1750 
and 1756, not only to medical men and students, but to the literary gen^ 
tlemen of the cit^' of Newport. He also served a.s a surgeon in the 
French and Indian war. An oil-portrait of the doctor is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Hunter, of the State-Department, in Washington, who is a 
lineal descendant of the doctor. 

Dr. Haliburton, a contemporary of Dr. Hunter, was his rival in talent 
and professional ability. 

Dr. Bowen, a physician of eminence, resided in Rhode Island, and 
enjoyed the confidence of the people as early as 1640, probably coming 
in with the second party from Massachusetts. 

In 1663, Capt. John Cranston was licensed by the general court " to 
administer physicke and practice chirurgerie," and had conferred upon 
him the degree of M. D., in the following words : '^And is by this court 
style.d doctor of physick and chirurgery by the authority of this the 
general assembly of this colony," (Rhode Island.) This may be claimed, 
perhaps, to be the first medical degree conferred in America. 

Pierre AyrauU, a French refugee, who settled in the colony in the 
year 1686, was a practitioner of physic. 

Drs. John Bret and Thomas Moffatt enjoyed medical reputation as 
early as 1751. The estate of the latter, on account of his British pro- 
clivities, was forfeited in 1775. 

Dr. Ephraim Bowen, the originator of theorder known as the Daugh- 
ters of Liberty, was practicing his profession in Rhode Island in 17C6. 

Jabez Brown, a native of Seekouk, R. I., was practicing medicine at 
Providence as earlv as the vear 1700. 

A son of his, Jabez Brown, and Benjamin West, practitioners of medi- 
cine, assisted Joseph Brown, of Providence, in determining the latitude 
and longitude of that town during the transit of Venus, in 1769. 

John Mawne3% a medical student, rendered professional services to 

IToG, Stat. Conn., 17r>9, p. *2?:?1 ; Au act additive to the same, rep^ulating hioculation , 
enacted 1760, Stat. Conn., 17()9, p. 21)?^; An act additive to the same, concerniDg inociJi- 
lation, enacted 1700, Stat. Conn., 17G9, p. 300: An act additive to the same, concernick % 
inoculation, enacted 1701, Stat. Conn.,ed. 1709, p. 302 ; An act reviving the original a^^t 
of 1729, with all itH additions, enacted 1709, Stat. Conn., ed.l7C9, pp. 305-344; Anaot«rH)t 
the suppression of mountebanks, (dealers in quack medicines,) enacted 1773, Stat. Coi^ "Dm 
p. 389. 
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Dnililiiigti>ii, who WH3 winuiilL';Uu au exiR'iIition comuiauilBJ by C apt. 
Abrabinn Whijiple, in 1772. 

Jonathiin Arnold, a phyaiciaa of Provideuce, waa a deputy to tUe 
Coutiueutal Cougress iu lT7(i, » utreuuous opponeat of tbe claimB of 
tlie Kiug. In IiS2 he sustained Mr. Howell in his protest against the 
infringeiuont by Congress upon the rights of tbe State and wns re- 
elected to Congress in tiie following year. 

Isaac Senter, a niitive of Landouderry, S. II., wassludyingmediciDL- 
at Newport wheu the news of the battle of Lexington reached him ; 
and, tilled with patriotic ardor, he immediately joined the Bhode Island 
troops as surgeon of a regiment. He accompanied the secret expe- 
dition of General Arnold to Quebec in ITT."! and kept a pi-ivate journal 
of tbe march. He was taken prisoner, but was afterward released. 
In 1770 be retired from the Army, and commenced praiitice at Ci-ans- 
ton, and subsequently removed to Newport. From the former town he 
was sent as a representative to the general assembly. He was ap- 
pointed physician and surgeon-general of the State, and uontribnted 
several papers to the literature of medicine; one, An Account of a 
Singular Case of Ischuria, pnbliaiied in 18th vol. Memoirs of the Medical 
Society of London. He died in 17i)9. 

Kicbard Bowen was a physician in practice at Seekonk, S.. I., as early 
as lUSU. Hiw resideuee was in proximity to Providence and be visited 
the sick of that place. 

Norbert Feliciau Vigneron was a native of Frauce ; was an educated 
physician; emigrated with his family aud settled in Newport, K. L, in 
1090; pursued the practice of his profession until tbe time of his death, 
1701, aged 9o. His son, Charles Antontus Yigneron, also studied niedi- 
iciue, and practiced in Rhode Island and in New York, where he died of 
small-|)ox iu 1772. A son of the late Stephen Vigneron was a surgeon in 
the United States Navy during the revolutionary war, but was lost at 
sea. 

Thomas Redman, a native of England, was edircated to the profession 
of medicine. In 1680 he settled to practice at Newport and was a pop- 
ular physician. Hi- died in 1727, aged SO. 

•Toseph Hewes, a surgeon during the revolutionary war, pnicticcd at 
Providenc*. He was the preceptor of many young men who rose to 
eminence in tbe profession. He died September 30, 1790, aged Sli. 

Sylvester Gardner, a native of South Kingston, E. I., died at New- 
port, Augu.it 8, 1700, aged 60. He had received a good classical and 
medical edncatiim. He settled to practice in Boston, where be acquired 
, wealth. On the breaking out of the war be sided with Great Britain, 
md abandoned all bis property. After peace was restore<l hi- returned 
» Newport and again engaged in practice with success and rejiutation. 
kXlantel Lee, a physician of some note, died of yellow fever at West- 
Vy, Washington County, R. I., September 10. 179S, aged 41. 
I^Villiam Bradford, a native of Plympton, Mass., was an nceoniplished 
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pliysician, aud practiced for half a century in Bristol, R. I,, where h 
died Jul; C, ISOS, aged 70. He was a lineal descendant of lion. W 
Britdfoi'd, one of the Pilgrim Fathers. In addition to bis practicn as 
physictan he studied law, aud for years was one of the leading men i 
the State and an ardent patriot in the Bevolntioii. 

Ephraim Bowen, qualifying himself for the practice of medicim 
Hettled in Providence, U. I., where he spent a long and useful life, 
died October 12, 1812, aged 9C. 

Daniel Peck Whipple, a native of Rhode Island, was a surgeon id tb 
revolutionary war, serving purtof the time in the Navy and part in tb 
Army. He died iu Cumberland, E. I., May 10, 1814, 

Amos Throop, a native of Connecticut, studied medicine and Bettlfl 
in Providence, B. I., and engaged actively iu practice until his dealt 
April, 1814, aged 7(>. He was the first physician iu Providence who a 
up as an obstetrician. lie was the first president of the Bhode lalan 
Medical Society. He also filled ofUce^ of honor and trust in the StaU 

Peter Turner, a native of Newark, N. J., at the comuiencetnent I 
the war was commissioned snrgeon of Colonel Green's liliotle Islam 
regiment. He had settled to practice at Greenwich. After the warb 
returued to his practice, which was large and lucrative t^ the time fl 
his death, which occurred February 14, 1822, at the age of 71. 

Pardon Bowen was born in Providence, B. I. He was a physician fl 
great emiaeuce ; was a graduate of Khode Island Collejre (now Bro«| 
University) and a surgeon in the Eevolution. He was through life; 
close observer and wrote some valuable papers, one particularly o 
yellow fever. He died at Norwich, K. f., aged 09. 

Samuel Tenny, a native of Byfleld, Mass., was educated at Uarraj 
College, and studied medicine. He rendered medical services at tt 
battle of Bunker Hill and served as a surgeon iu the American 1 
in Colonel Israel's Rhode Island ti-oops. At the close of the war he « 
tied at Exeter, N. H., where he remained until his death, in the yei 
1810, He was judge of probate for nmoy years and was elected tod 
United States Congress in 1801), aud served to 1807. His death o 
curred in 1810. 

The following gentlemen served as surgeons iu the Rhode Island pe 
\incial troopsdnring the French aud Indiau war: John Bass, (who li 
also a chaplain,) Beujamiu Brown, Thomas Monroe, Christopher KiCi 
ols, and Thomas Rodman. 

John B,»rtlett, Nicholas N. Bogart, John Chace, Joseph Rhodes, Eb- 
enezer Richmoud, Levi Wueaton, John Parish, and Joseph Bowen, wU*^ 
served as surgeons in the American i-evolutionary army, were all reff*' 
dents of this State.' 

'The only act pnssed by the ciilouinl jjovernmout of Uli<nle Ishinil of interpBt in ot^ 
proBont iniiiiiry ie one eoCitled "An aot to prevent the spreuJiug nf tbo Bmall-pox u 
gther ooDtagiouB diseBses in tbls State," wliiob wns cnncCed 
nflMd in 1746.— <Stat, R. I., ed. 17£W, fo\ 1135.) 
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MEDrCAL SCIENCE ELSEWHERE. 

Going farther southward, we find in New York tbe eaHiest recorded 
iiiHtauce of a demonstration from tlie cadaver for tbe instmctiou of 
students. 

In 1750 Drs, Middleton and Bard injected and dissected the body of 
au executed criminal before their etudeuts. In the same city Dr. Samuel 
Closay, a Dublin graduate, began courses of lectures on anatomy. 

In tlie Jerseys, Thos. Wood, sargeon, in 1752, advertised tiirough the 
New York press "A course on osteology and myology in the city of New 
Brunswick," of about one month's contiuuance, to be followed, if proper 
encouragement was given, by a "Course on angiology and neurology," 
and conclude with performing all the operations on the dead body. 

EARLY PHYSICIASS IN NEW JERSEY. 
The earliest physician in New Jersey of whom we have any record 
was Abraham Peirson, also a minister of the gospel, a native of York- 
shire, England. He graduated at Cambridge in 1633 and immigrated to 
Boston in 1030. He removed to Southampton, R, I., and subsequently, 
in 1667, to Newark, N. J., aud was the fii'st minister of that town. He 
died August 7, 1078. 

Dr. Jonathan Dickinson, a native of HatReld, Mass., was the first 
president of Princeton College (formerly the college of New Jersey) 
and the first pastor of the Pre.sbyterian church of Elizabeth. He was 
also a practicing phj'.sician of considerable repute during the first forty 
years of the last century. He died October T, 1747, aged 59 years. 

William Turner studied medicine with Dr. N, T. Pintjuerou, a French, 
man from the iu-o\*ince D'Artois, who had settled in Nevrix>rt, E. I,, in 
1600, aud, having finished his studies, remove<I to Newark, where he 
practiced his profession pi'obably to the time of his death, which oc- 
curred subsetpiently to 17.50. 

Dauiel Cox was a physician in extensive practice in London, but it is 
ilouhtful if he practiced in America. In 1690 he purchased tiie greater 
part of West Jersey, and was constituted governor of his grant. lie ap- 
jiointed a deputy, however, rather than reliuquish his professiotuil busi- 
ness, aud eventually sold his right to Sir Thomas Lane. 

Or. Jacob Arents, a Hollander, was naturalized in the year 1710, aud 
practiced medicine in Newark from that time until the yeiu* 1750, 

John Itockhill, a member of the Society of Friends, was born in Bur- 
lington County, March 22, 17li(>, and studied medicine under Dr. Thomas 
Cartwallader, of Philadelphia. He settle<l at Pittstown in 174S and 
pnjoyed a remunerative and extensive practice tor nearly fifty years. 
He died April 7, 17'JS. 

Dr. John Gerard Sbults practiced medicine in Essex County as early 

1730. He is supposed to have been a native of Holland, who came 

lally to New York, but subse(|uently remo^'ed to New Jersey. 

£iyah Bowen, the earliest practitioner of medicine iii Cumberland 
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County, begau practice at Sbilob in 1730 and continued until bisdeatb, 
which took place September 2G, 1773, at an advanced age. Tradition 
says that he used vegetable-remedies only. 

Dr. Elijah Bowen, jr., son of the preceding, was born in Cohansey iu 
1714, and died, December 21, 1765, at the age of 51, at Hopewell. Like 
his father, he obtained his remedies from the vegetable-kingdom. 

Dr. Seth Ward, a native of Connecticut, came to Greenwich in 17C0 
and practiced until his death, which occurred, February 27, 1774, at tbe 
age of 38 years. 

Gersham Craven graduated at Princeton College in 1765 and, having 
attended medical lectures at the University of Pennsylvania, located at 
Eangoes, in 1771, where he became popular and very successful in bis 
profession. He died, May 3, 1SI9, at the age of 75 years. 

Jonathan Elmer was born at Cedarville, November 29, 1745, arid, hav- 
ing finished his preliminary education, commenced the study of medicine 
with Dr. John Morgan, of Philadelphia. He attended the first course 
of lectures delivered in the medical school of the University of Peuusyl- 
vania, received the degree of M. B. in 1768, and commenced the practice 
of his profession at Koadstown, but afterward removed to BridgetOD. 
In 177J the degree of M. B. was conferred upon him. In 1772 he was 
appointed sherift' of Cumberland County, but was deposed for expressed 
hostility to British encroachments. He was also, resi>ectively, a dele- 
gate to the Provincial and Continental Congresses, an officer in the 
American revolutionary army, clerk of the county, judge of probate, a 
United States Representative, and Senator. He died Septembers, 1814, 
aged 72 years. 

Dr. Robert Halsted was born September 13, 1746, and died at Eliza- 
bethtown in 1825. He was an able physician, and having rendered serv- 
ices to the continental soldiers he was imprisoned by the British on tbe 
information of a tory neighbor. 

Thomas Ewing, the great grandson of Finley Ewing, an Irish patriot 
who had been presented with a sword by King William for bravery at 
the battle of the Boyne, was born at Greenwich, September 13, 1748. 
He received a classical education and began the study of medicine with 
Dr. Samuel Ward, of Greenwich ; but upon completing his studies re- 
moved to Cape May, where he commenced practice. At*ter the death of 
his pi^eceptor he returned to his native town and practiced there until 
his death, which was caused by consumption, October 7, 1782. He re- 
ceived an appointment as surgeon, and afterwanl as major, in the Ameri- 
can Army and served during the revolutionary war. 

Dr. Deaney practiced nuMlieine at Newark as early as the year 174&, 

Dr. George Andrew Veisselius, a native of Germany or Holland, immi- 
grated to this country in 174l> and loc*:ited himself at Three Bridget, 
where he afterward married. He was a skillful and successful phyaV 
cian. After his death, in 1767, his wife, an amiable and intelligc*^^ 
worn. in, was fre4uently called upon by her neighbors for medical advi^^ "^ 
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^H Ur. UzLil Juliiisou, born AprU IT, 1751, died May 22, 1827, was ii 
^^brnctitiouer of ineOiciiiie. tie wns elected to the Provincml Congress in 
^H775, but declined tbe position and eiiU'red the BdtisL artuy. Be\ug 
^Bame, be always rode in u sinati- wheeled carriage, upoa the panels of 
^Hwhicb was emblazoned the uiotto "Xon nnntjuani paratUH." 
^H Dr. Caleb Halsted, non ol' Dr. Ritbert Halsted, was born in Eliza- 
^^neth, September ij, 1752, and died, August IS, 1827, at the age of 75 
^^pears. lie was a leadinpf physidan of his day and rendered professional 
^Hervices to many French families of the aobility wlio settled in and 
^^■bont Elizabeth. When General Marijnis de La Fiiyette came to this 
^^BonntTy, in 1825, he paid a visit to the doctor, then in tits seventy-third 

^B BbenezerBlmcr, biother of Dr. Jonathan Elmer, was bom at Cedar- 
^Britle, in 1752. Having received a elusttiml education, he studied medicine, 
^^Eut before completing bis course ho entered the Army as an ensign, 
^^■rbicb position, however, he resigned, in 1777, for an appointment in 
^Bbe medical department of the Army. In 178it he was elected speaker 
^^Bf the general assembly, and afterward a llepresentative in the United 
^^Btatea Congress, and was also a general of militia during the war of 1812. 
^^Ee held at various times during his life numerous State- and Federal 
^Kfiices and died. October 18, 1843, in the ninety-first year of his age. 
^B John Darby, a rre«byt«rian divine ami also a physician, practiced med- 
^■oine at Parsippany as early as 1750, He died in 1805, aged 80 years, 
^^faia son, Henry White Darby, having graduated at one of tbe eastern 
^KoKegea, studied medicine and practiced at Parsippany, where he died, in 
^^fcecember, 1800, at the age of 48 years. 

^H John Hanna, a native of Ireland, gra^luatt^id at Princeton College iu 
^■1755, studied medicine and theology, and was appointed pastor of the 
^B^resbyterian church at Bethlehem, but subsetiuently at Kingwond, 
^Bpittstown, and Alexandria, at which latter place he died, Kovember 4, 
^BSOI, at the age of 70 years. IIu maintained a good reputiUion as a 
^^]thysician. 

\ Lewis Howell, a twin brother of iiichard Howell, governor of Hew 

L Jersey, was Iwrn, October 25, 1754, in Delaware, and removed to Cum- , 
^^berlaud County, New Jersey, with his parents, where he shortly after- 
^Bvard commencBl the study of medicine with Dr. Junathim Elmer. In 
^Bl7T7, having completed his studies, he was commissiojied a surgeon in 
^Bfhc Continental Army. On the day before the battle of Monmouth, he 
^Hvas talien suddenly ill, at Monmouth Court-tlouse, and died on the day 
^Ks/the battle. 

^ Dr. John Condict, born at Orange, July 15, 1755, was a practitioner 
r witli large professional business. He was a surgeon and afterward a 
f colonel in the Continental Army, and also a member of the New Jersey 
legislature. 

George Campbell was born in Tyrone County, Ireland, .-Vugnst 15, 1758, 
S'^'a.dnatedat the Univer.sity of Dublin, and studied medicine under Doctor 
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McKiirlJii, Jle iruruigrated to Auierica while the revolutionary war wa$ 
ill pni^neHH and auUrred the American Army a.sa .surgeon. At the dott 
of the. war he couinience^l pra^jtiee in Franklin and soon aoquiied a large 
and reruiinerative business. In 1S18 he was stricken with paralysU, 
whi<!h irAUHt'A hiK death in tlie sixtieth year of his age. 

Inaao Morsi;, a ^jfiaker. descended of noble ancestry, was born at 
Kahway, An^ust 5, I75S. and died at Elizabeth, July 23, 1825. He 
wuH a htiident under l>r. Willium Baruet. He was very popular as t 
(ritj/en and his n.'putation as a physician was good. 

J>r. JameK Johns'in. a native of England, practiced at Roadstown pre- 
\ ioiihly Up the time of his death, which occurred. May 25, 1759, in the fifty- 
third year of his age. lie is said to have married the daughter of an 
Indian chief. 

Hainiiel Moore Shute was born in Cumberland County, in 1762, aDd, 
although but 14 ye^irs old at the breaking-out of the Revolution, his 
iiaiiie appears upon the reconls of the revolutionary war as an officer ift 
the Army. After leaving the military service he entered the office o^ 
III*, tlonathaii Elmer as a student and on the completion of his studies 
settled in Hridgrton, where he died August 30, 181G, at the age of S4 
years, lie wiim one of the leading practitioners of the town and was ap* 
pointful surrogate of Cumberland County by the governor of that State. 

Dr. Hurnard Budd was one of the fourteen original founders of the 
New Jersi^v Medical Hmnety, which wius organized in 1766 and inoorix)- 
rat.ed in 17(M). He was a surgeon in the revolutionary war, and his 
n*putatJoii as such was second to none of that period. His son, John C. 
Uudd, was born May 12<>, 1702, at Morristown, and died January 1-, 
IStri. His metlical studies were prosecuted under Dr. John Gondict, of 
i)ninge, and he was a skillful practitioner. 

iMiviM' lliruet pnicticed nuMlicine at New Germantowu as early as 
17(»ri. Ho aiMpiiiHMl au excellent reputation as a physician, but his pa- 
tients often complained of his excessive charges. He died December 
'-*."», IS(M», in the sixty sixth year of liia age, after having amassed a for- 
tune of over eighty tliousand dollars from his professional business. 

•lohn l>. Williams was born November 5, 17C5, studied medicine with 
l>i\ Haniel llanvt, and (H>muuMUHMl practice at Connecticut Farms. 
He luarricil a sister ttf the elder (Governor Pennington and was api>oiut- 
ed a iu.i>;iHti\ite t*or the county t>f Kssex. Ho was the tirst president of 
thr Ne\\ •lersev Medical Society and died Januarv 5, 1826. 

riie Ihsi ivHidiMit physician of Flemiuirton was Dr. Creed, who prac- 
1\\'k'k\ theiv as oarlv as \1\>X 

V u\»u IVnuau, a praciiiiouer oi^ ui'/diciue, was bom February ^f 
1 7 1\ in NVale<, and, liavinu: iimaij^ratcd to thi^ country, died in Hunter- 
dv»n t\Mi!U\, .l.uui irv II, I^.^V H* was a prvnuiiieut physician and 
xiii\;\'\»M, oau'iiil oi hi>i repitatioti and pnnid of his profession. 

Ih. S.uuucl ,K»lni<oa, a piavniioncr of nu»ilicine at Newark, died 
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ml .Mictilau, a physician of KHzabctli, vas fDiolliid a. mciuboi' 
the 8titte Medical Society ia 1 772. 
r. Ichitbod Buniet, a native of ScotlaiiJ, practiced mediuine in Eliz- 
:U. Ill- died in 1T74, at the age of W, His son, William Bur- 
was born December 2, 1730, and joined the American Coiitiuental 
ly {at the commencement of the struggle for independence) as a 
■geon »nd in the fall of 177.^ waa appointed surgeon of the United 
ites Hospital. In 1776 lie was chosen to the Continental OongresM 
later was constitnted physician and surgeon-general of the eastern 
■ict, which liitter position he held nntil the close of the war. He 
inl7«l,aged«I. 
T. John Grittlth was i)racticiQg physic at Rah way at the time of the 
nization of the medical society and was president of it in 1700. 
Robert Patterstm, a native of Ireland, kept a store in Bridgeton in 
fS, bnt, abandoning the mercantile business, commenced the stndy ot 
licine and after completing a course of studies entered the Army 
asflistant surgeon. Cumberland County became the theiiter ot 
professional labors after his, leaving the Army. In 1779 he was 
tinted professor of mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania ; 
', Director of the Mint, by President Jefferson ; and finally, in 181i>, 
electeil president of the American Philosophical Society. Died in 
aged 82. 

ithias Peirson was born in Orange, June 20, 1734, and spent his 

n the pratiticc of medicine in that town. Ho died May 9, 1808. 

74. Descendants of his, bearing the same name, atill adorn the 

fewiou in New Jersey and other States of the Union. 

T. Etlward I''ig()t was ohq of the etiiliest physicians of Essex County, 

>rs. William ttarnet, WiUiam Burnet, Jabez Campfield, Moses G. El- 

Jaoob Burris, Otto Bodo, Benjamin Stockton, and Garrett Tunison 

surgeons to the Sew Jersey troops in the Continental Army. 

FORMATION OF MEDIOAL SOCIETIES. 

New Jersey a general or State medical society was organized on 
■volantary principle in 1766 and was incorjmrated by tlie State in 
'. This was the second, if not the first, medical association of the 
itrj*, and the only one that has survived which in known to have 
erred records and transactions that antedate the Uevolution. 
leir desire to elevate the standiird of me<lical education is evident, 
niles were pi'cscribed to its members at an early day in reference to 
iving medical apprentices under their charge.' 
i Tegnlations provided that " The apprentice must bo refused unless 

le fbllowing-nnmoit geatlonien woru tbe fouuilera and original meiuliera of tiic 
Jfltsey Medioal SociBty, wliich was estnlilisbnil July 20, 176(i : 

'lert McKeaD, CliriMtopher Maalove, Jolia Cockrna, Moses Bloomlield, James OJlli- 
Wtlliain Bn met, Jon a than Dayton. ThomuB WigK'nB, William Aanins, Beni»t4 
, Lawrence van Durvoor, ,lohii Griffltli. Inane Hums, Jcisopli Sacket. 
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he has a competent knowledge of Latin and some acquaintance with tbe 
rndunents of Greek and will serve not less than four years, one of 
which may be spent abroad, and pay one hundred pounds, proclama- 
tion-money, as apprentice-fee." The general assembly of New Jersey, in 
1772, for the first time, passed a law regulating the practice of medicine 
in the province, reciuiring all practitioners of medicine to be examined 
and licensed under the direction of at 'least two of the judges of tbe 
supreme court, upon due examination of his learning and skill in 
physic and surgery. This law followed closely the stipulations and pre- 
served the spirit of an act passed in the colony of New York, in 1760, 
for the regulation of practice in the city of New York, and seems to 
have exercised a good influence. 

John Morgan, immediately on his return to Philadelphia, in 1765, was 
instrumental in organizing a medical society, called the Philadelphia 
Medical Society, which was the first in Pennsylvania. An American 
medical society was formed in Philadelphia in 1783, of which Dr. William 
Shippen was president and Dr. Henry Stuber secretary. I have seen no 
record of its labors. 

The College of Physicians of Philadelphia was established in 1787, 
and has always been the supporter of high ethics in the profession, and 
has done much in this regard. It has published numerous volumes of 
contributions to the literature of the profession.* The Delaware State 
Medical Society was organized in 177G. The Medical Society of Massa- 
chusetts was formed in 1781. The South Carolina Medical Association 
was founded 1789 and chartered by the legislature in 1794. The Medical 
Society of New Ilampshire was formed in 1791 ; the Medical Society 
of Connecticut in 1784. The Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of tbe 
State of Maryland was incorporated in 1799. 

EARLY PHYSICIANS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thomas Wynne,* a Welsh physician, and his brother, also a physiciaDi 
settled in Philadelphia in 1682. They came with William Penn in the 
Welcome.' lie had a taste for public affairs and was elected member of 
the provincial assembly. 

Griflfith Owen was an English physician and among the early follow- 
ers of Penn. He amputated an arm in 1699 at Chester.* He died in 
1717, aged 70. He left a son, a physician in practice. 

John Goodson, also an English physician, was in active practice in 
Philadelphia as early as 1700. 

Dr. Hodgson was also practicing at the same period in Philadelphia* 

Edward Jones, a physician of note, arrived in Philadelphia, June 1^> 

' Carson's History of the University of Pennsylvania, p. 22*2. 
-Proud's History of Pennsylvania. 
^Carson's History of tbe University of Pennsylvania. 
^Journal of tbe life of Tbomiis Story, p. 245. 
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lUSi, ami wivs proljably one of the origiual iiii migrants to tliia colouy. 
Hp was a flou-iiilaw of Dr. TLomas Wyune. 

Evan Jones, a biotlier of tlie former, came to tlio colony ubout tbo 
same time aud was n prominent physician. 

Christopher Wilt, a physician of extensive learning, came to Pliila- 
(lelpbia in 1704. Ue was eccentric in his habits and the vulgar sus- 
pected btm of being a conjurer. He died ia 1709, aged 00. 

John Kearsley, an Euglish physician, arrived in the colony about 
1711 and Thomas Graeme in 171!). Graeme was a higbly-edncated 
physician and distinguished citizen. He was a popular member of the 
assembly and a cliampiou of tUe rights of the people. He contributed 
largely to the building of Christ Church and left a valnable estate to 
endow a widows' hoapitaL He died in 1772, aged 82. 

Lloyd Zaehai'y, as early as 1720, was iu practice. 

OweTi Gritlith, a young man of promise iu the profession, died in 1731, 
aged 25, 

William Gardiner, a native of Germany, having been educated as a 
physician, immigrated to America and settkil iu Lancaster, Pa., where 
be practiced with reputation until he died iu 1756, aged 45, 

Phineas Bond, M. U,, a native of Marylanil, was regularly educated to 
tueUiciue in Europe. Ho was a brother of JJr. Tbomns Bond and settled 
to practice in Philadelphia, where lie rose to eminence aud enjoyed the 
confidence of the whole country, lie died in 1773, aged 5fi, 

Ciulwullader Evans was bom iu Philadelphia ; studied medicine aiul 
^radaated in Engbmd. He settled in his native place. Iu 1759 be was 
one of the physicians to the Peuiisylvauia Hospital, a position which 
lie held with ability to tbe time of hisdeatli iu 1773, age<l 57. 

John Bartram, a native of Delaware Conuty, Pa., and a son of a 
pbysician of the same name, who was killed by the Wbitoc Indians in 
Sortb Carolina, studied mediciue and settled in Philadelphia, He was 
nu emincut botanist, and explained and explored almost all the At- 
lantic coast and settled parts of North America. His contributions to 
tlie .science of botany aud natural history were numerous and valuable. 
He died in Philadelphia in 1777. 

Thomas (ladwalladcr, M. D., was a native of Philadelphia; received 
a good classical educatiou ; studied medicine with Dr. Evau Jones ; he 
also attended lectures in Europe. He was tbe first physician in Phila- 
delphia to make dissections aud subsequently assisted Dr. Shippon in 
his lectures before his class. He was among the earliest contributors 
medical literature in America, Iu 1745 he published an " Essay on 

le iliac passion." He was one of the first corps of physicians appointetl 
to the Pennsylvania Hosiiital iu 1751. He was greatly beloved by all. 
He died November 14, 1779, aged 72. 

'-Vdum Simon Kuhu, a native of Germany, was bi-ought when a child 
iCh his father, who settled an a farmer near Lancaster, Pa., in 1733, 

v-ing studie<l medicine he practiced iu Laucaster. He was a good 
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classical scholar and a man of fine natural abilities and a great sap- 
porter of public education. He died July 23, 1780, aged 66. 

George Glentwortb, a native of Philadelphia, was educated to the 
medical profession in Europe, graduating in Edinburgh, in 1753. la 
1758 he was a junior surgeon in the British army. He took sides with 
the patriots in the Eevolution and was commissioned surgeon in the 
American Army and assisted in extracting the ball that wounded Gen- 
eral Lafayette at Brandywine. He died in 1792. 

James Hutchinson, a practitioner of Bucks County, Pa., died of 
yellow fever in Philadelphia in 1793. He was a physician of snperior 
acquirements and an excellent chemist. He was a surgeon in the revo- 
lutionary war. He held at one time the chair of chemistry and materia 
medica in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Samuel Preston Moore was a native of Philadelphia and son of Dr. 
Nicholas Moore, president of the True Society of Traders, who came to 
America with William Penn. He studied medicine with his father, was 
a good physician and of good business-habits. He inherited large landed 
property from his father and was treasurer of the general assembly. He 
was one of the early contributors and one of the first physicians apiK)iQte<i 
to attend the Pennsylvania Hospital. He died in Philadelphia, July 
15, 1785, aged 76. 

David Jackson, a surgeon of the revolutionary war, died in Philadelphia 
September 17, 1801. He was the father of Prof. Samuel Jackson, of the 
Universitv of Pennsvlvania. 

William Irvine, a native of Ireland, was educated to the medical pro- 
fession and was for some years a surgeon in the British navy. Having 
resigned, he immigrated to America and settled at Carlisle, Pa. On the 
breaking-out of the Bevolution he took part with the colonies and filled 
numerous important posts as surgeon and as commander, with a rank as 
high as major-general. He was elected to and served in Congress from 
1786 to 1788. He died July 30, 1804, in Philadelphia. 

Absalom Baird, a native of Pennsylvania, was a surgeon in the Re\o- 
Intion. He died near Pittsburg, Pa., October 27, 1805. 

John Bedman, a native of Pennsylvania, was educated to the profes- 
sion of medicine, and graduated at Leyden in 1748. He was one of the 
first corps of physicians in 1751 appointed to the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
a post he held until 1780. He possessed tine literary acquirements, was 
a close reasoner and a most excellent and Judicious practitioner, aod 
exercised great influence upon the profession in Philadelphia. In 175P 
he published a defense of inoculation and advised the use of mereaiyiB 
preservin;r the patient. He was the first president of the College of Phy- 
sicians. He died March 19, 1807. 

John Wilkins, a native of Pennsylvania, was a surgeon in Col. Wil- 
liam Butler s regiment in the Kevolution. He was subsequently in the 
commissary-department of the United States Army, and was therefore 
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itter known as General WilkiDS. Ho died in Western Pennsylvania 

! April, 1816. 

^Nathaniel Bedford was a well-edncated Englisli surgeon who settled 

. Pittsburg as early as 1783. probably the flrat educated phyBician 

r settle tUere, He practiced there with success during the reiuaiuder 

' his lite and died about 1815. Dr. Peter Sluway was bis snccessor in 

ractice. 

George Logan was a native of Pennsylvania aud grandson of James 
Dgan. He received a good classical education and then studied meili- 
ne and received the degi\^eof M. D, from the University of Edinburgh 
1 177!l. He settled to practice at his homestead, "Stouton," in Phila- 
»lphia, and combined agriculture with the duties of his profession, lie 
as i>opular both as a physician and as a citizen ; was sent several times 
I the State- legislature. In 1793 he went to Franco for the sole purpose 
F endeavoring tu prevent hostilities between that nation and the United 
Eatea, aud no doubt accomplished some useful pur]>oae to that eud. He 
Rs United states Senator from Pennsylvania from 18U1 toltJ07. He was 
member of the Philosophical Society and other local associations. He 
bd April 9, 1821. 

Stephen Munroe was one of the early physicians in Fayette County, 
a. He practiced in Sutton, where he died, Heptember 9, 1826, at an 
STaiiced age. 

John Morgan, M. D., was born at Philadelphia in 1735 and in 1757 re- 
lived the Hist literary honors con i'eired by the College of Philadelphia. 
Irevious to his ^^raduation he commenced the study of medicine with 
r. John Bedman, and bavingcompleted his studies entered the Pro vin- 
b1 Army as a lieutenant and surgeon in the war with the French and 
idiaus; left the -^my in 1760 and sailed to Europe for the purpose of 
lishing his medical education. In 176li the degree of M. D. was cou- 
tred on him by the University of Edinburgh. He went to Paris, made 
1 extensive tour of Earope, and was elected member of several learned 
teieties. After hia return home he began practice, was the co-founder 
ith Dr. Shippeu of the medical department of the College of Philadel- 
Ma, and was elected professor of theory and practice. 

At the commencement of the Itevolution he was appointed by Con- 
cesa director-general and physieian-in-chief to the hospital of the 
joericau Army, but was afterward removed on groundless charges pre- 
agaiust him. lie died, October 15, 1789, in his fifty-fourth year. 

His publications were "A discourse on the institution of medical 

dlools in Philadelphia," 17U5 ; " A prize essay on the reciprocal advan- 

igesof a i)er|>etual union between Great Britain and her colonies ;" "A 

■commendation of inoculation," in 1770; "Vindication of his public 
director of the general hospital," 1777; aud a number of 

ipers In the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, an 

Atitntion of which he was one of the founders. 

Dr. Prentice, of Carlisle, was a practitioner of medicine and surgery, 
6 MP 
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and rendered [)rofe.s.sioual aid to the wounded of the English army after 
ao engagement with the French and Indians, in April, 175G. Dr. Jami- 
son, sargeon of the provincial troops, participating in' the battle, was 
missing. 

Adam Knhn, son of Dr. Adam Simon Kuhn, was born in Germantown, 
November 17, 1741, and died July 5, 1817, at the age of 76. He re- 
ceived a classical education and studied medicine with his father until 
the year 1701, when he sailed for Europe and entered the University of 
Upsal, under the ceUfbrated Linnteus. After studying there one year, 
he matriculated at Edinburgh, whence he obtained his degree, Jane 12, 
17G7. On his return to Philadelphia, the following year, he was 
appointed professor of materia medica in the College of Philadelphia 
and, subsequently, professor of the theory and practice of medicine in 
the University of Pennsylvania, lie was on the committee of safety 
and board of examining surgeons and was director-general of the hos- 
pital for Xew JcTsey troops. lie was a member of nearly all the Ameri- 
can scientilic societies then in existence. 

Benjamin Rush was born on his father-s plantation, fourteen miles from 
Philadelphia, December 21, 1713, and died at Philadelphia, April 18, 
1813, at the age of OS. He graduated at Princeton before he com- 
pleted his fifteenth year and studied medicine with Dr. John Kedman 
and William Shippen, to the former of whom he was apprenticed for 
six years. In 1700 h(» sailed for Europe, matriculated at Edinburgh, 
and graduated in 1708 with the degree of doctor of medicine. At dif- 
ferent times he filled various chairs in the University of Pennsylvania; 
also, in the College of Philadelphia; was physician-general of the hos- 
pital of the middle military department; was a member of the convention 
for draughting the Constitution of the United States, and for the last 
fourteen years of his lifV. was treasurer of the United States Mint. He 
was a member of the Continental Congress in 1770, and as such his 
name is attached to the Declaration of Indi'pendence. He was a volu- 
minous and varied writer, his works treating ujM)n nearly all branches 
of science. He had great j>()wer for original observation and has left 
the imj)ress of his genius on the theory of medicine in the United States 
which the lapse of a hundred years has not effaced. 

The first regularly-bred physician of Daui)hin County was Dr. McLel- 
land, of (rreencastle. He was very successful in his practice, whicli 
exteniled over an area of sixtv miUvs. 

Dr. Williau) Shippen, sr., was the son of Edward Shipi)en, the immi- 
grant. He studied medicine and pra(*ticed with success and reputation 
in Philad<'lj)hia during a long life. He was one of the Ibunders of the 
College of New Jersey. He was one of the vice-presidents of the Philo- 
sophical Society ami one of the first physicians of the Pennsylvani* 
Hospital. He also served a term as a member of Congress. He died 
Koveinber 4, 1801, aged 89. 

\)i\ William Sliipprn, son of the above-named, of Philadelphia, W^® 
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born in 1730 find gradaateil at the College of New Jersey in 175-i. He 
Bpeut three years after hi.s gratlautioa in tlie study of mediciue witli liis 
father, aiul at the age of 21 sailed for Earo|)e, entered at Edinburgh, re- 
ceived the doctorate degree, and returned to his Dative eity in the year 
17G2. Ou tiis return to Philadelphia he commenoed a course of medical 
lectures ou anatomy in 1702. He oecnpied at different times several 
chairs in the College of Pliiladelphia aud University of Pennsylvania. 
Iq 1776 he entered the medieal department of the Continental Army 
as Medical Director-Generiil, but resigned, in 17S1, th*t position, in order 
to devote his undivided attention to the medical school, of Tvhich he 
wiia one of the faculty. Ili3 death, which occurred July 11, 1808, was 
bast«<ned, it is believed, by grief at the death of his only sou. 

Dr. Caspar Wistar, a member of the Sueiety of Friends, was horn in 
Philadelphia, Septt'^mber 13, 17GI. At the battle of Germantown, 
although prohibited from participating on account of religions scruples, 
he assisted the American snrgeons in attending the wounded, which was 
probably the foundation of his future avocation. He studie<l medicine 
with Drs. John Jones and John Uedmau ami gradnnted at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1783 with the degree of M. B. In 1783 he 
sailetl for Europe, and, having entered the University of Edinburgh, 
the degree of M. D. was conferred uiion him in 1786. While in Great 
Britain he was, for two successive years, president of the Hoyal Med- 
ical Society of Edinbnrgh and president of tlie Society for the Inves- 
tigation of Ntttnral History. On his return to America he was appointed 
physician to the Philadelphia Dispensary. Was u member of nearly 
all the learned societies in the city and was elected to varions profes- 
sorships in the Univei-sity of Pennsylvania. Died of typhus-fever, 
January 22, 1818. 

PESNSTLTANIA SURGEO'S IH THE REVOLUTIOS. 

The following gentlemen of the medical faculty of Pennsylvania 
served in the American OontineutsI Army as surgeons: 

Williiim Adams, Richard Allison, AI)Ralora Baird, Heading Beatty, 
Thomas Bond, James Brown, Andrew Caldwell, James Da^^^lsou, Rob- 
ert Harris, liobert Johnson, Andrew Ladley, William Ulagaw, Ilugh 
Martin, Matthew Mans, Thomas McCalla, Samuel A. McCoftrey, Alex- 
ander McCosky, John McDowell, Robert Nicholson, Peter J. Peres, Samuel 
Plutt, John Rogne, John A. Siiple, William Smith, George Ste%~enson, 
Alexander Stewart, Christopher Taylor, Joseph Thompson, Garrett 
van Wagenner, Robert Wharry, John Wilkina, and Aaron Woodruff.' 

' i lind upon Fxauiiuntiuu thnl the lullowiuK-outiljBd Inwa nuii! ouoctud iu I't'Diiityl- 
vanin iluriuK Ibervriudur theculuuial KO'^riiiiiHut : Am uot tu prevent aiuklf veasvis 
caDilU)( into this tiovorDiiioiit, eiinct«d 1700, Stat. Va., «d. lTTr>, fnl. 12; An act rost- 
iii); thu I'ruviuL-u I«iunil. uuil Itm liuil[lia);4 tburi-ou erected ami to Iw ntwttMl, in 
Inmti'ivi. iintl for iiiovidititi: mi liiiti[)ilul fur dunh sick passeiigi^ra u Bhall lin inipnrt«d 
iiitu tbln proviiKH?, mill to pruvitut tlm Hprciuliiig of mfootioua (lUteiiii>cra, eunoted 
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Christian Reiueck was killed at Paoli, Pa., in tbe service. Abel Morgan, 
a surgeon of the Revolution, died July, 1795. Robert Nicholson, of 
York County, Pa., a surgeon in the Revolution, died August 15, 179S. 
Charles McCarter, a surgeon of the Revolution, died in 1800. John 
Rogers, a surgeon, died in New York, July 29, 1833. Samael Sackett, 
a surgeon, died in Fayette County, Pa., February 13, 1833. 

Surgeons John Lockman and Henry Malcolm died in Philadelphia 
County, the former August IG, 1819, and the latter April 18, 1831. 

Surgeon John Ramsey died November 4, 1776. Surgeon Christopher 
Reinick died September 21, 1777. Dr. John R. B. Rogers died in New 
York, January 29, 1833. He had served in the revolutionary war as a 
surgeon in the Pennsylvania troops. 

In Pennsylvania dissections were made for the benefit of the phya- 
clans of Philadelphia, if not anterior to, certainly as early as, 1751, by 
Dr. Thomas Cadwallader, a native of that city, who completed his pro- 
fessional studies in European schools. 

He published in 1740 an essay on the " Dry gripes, with the method 
of curing the cruel distemper ;" printed and sold by B. Franklin, Phila- 
delphia, 1745. It is probable that the doctor's early dissections were to 
further illustrate his investigations in these diseases and that they 
therefore antedate all the autopsies for pathological studies in the 
United States. 

Thomas Bond was a native of Maryland. lie studied medicine with 
Dr. Hamilton, of Annapolis. Having acquired proficiency in his pro- 
fession, he settled to practice in Philadelphia in 1734. He was one of 
the founders of the college which preceded the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Franklin gave him credit for originating the project 
for the Pennsylvania Hospital. He was large-minded, well-informed, 
and painstaking in everything that related to his profession, and 
he published in 1754, in the London Medical Observations and En- 
quiries, an account of a " worm bred in the liver,'' a,nd in 1759 a paper 
on the use of " bark" in scrofulous cases. Dr. Cadwallader Evans pub- 
lished in 1754, in Medical Observations and Enquiries, an account of a 
cure performed with electricity. 

Dr. William Shippen, a pupil of John Hunter, was the first physician 
in America to systematize and give a full scientific course of lectures 
on anatomy. 

He says in his letter to the trustees in September, 1765: "The institu- 
tion of medical schools in this country has been a favorite object, 

174'2, Stat. Pa., ed. 1775, fol. 194 ; An act for the prohibiting the iuiportation of German 
or other passengers in too great quantities in any one vessel, enacted 1749, Stat. P**» 
ed. 1775, fol. *22'2; An act to encourage the establishing of an hospital for the relief o^ 
the sick poor of this province, and for the reception and cure of lunaticks, enacted. 
1751, Stat. Pa., ed. 1775, fol. 228 ; An act supplementary to the act of 1749, regardi«*S 
the importation of Germans and others, enacted 17(55, Stat. Pa., ed. 1775, fol. 31-^ *i 
An act to prevent inft!»clious diseases being brought into this province, enacted IT^** 
Stet Pa., ed. 1775, foL 505. 
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occupying my attention for seven years, and it is three years since I 
first proposed its expediency and practicability.''^ 

The fee of admission to his course was "five pistoles; and any gentle- 
men who incline to see the subject prepared for the lectures and learn 
the art of dissecting, injecting, &c., are to pay five pistoles more." The 
interest of these lectures was enhanced by the use of a set of large 
anatomical crayon-paintings and models, a then recent munificent gift 
of Dr. Fothergill, of London, to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

The annals of the province contain the names of many medical men who 
were eminent in the profession in Philadelphia prior to the Revolution 
and who were all zealous to advance and promote the dignity and char- 
acter of medicine and medical institutions, but our space will not per- 
mit a reference to them. 

PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 

This excellent institution, chartered in February, 1751, had its origin in 
the benevolent mind of Dr. Thomas Bond, but the measure was ably sec- 
onded and its accomplishment promoted by the philanthropic Franklin 
and many liberal-minded citizens of the State of Pennsylvania, and it 
may be incidentally remarked that this institution had been from its 
inception, and for more than'^ century, identified with the progress of 
clinical medicine in America. 

Six physicians and surgeons were appointed in 1751,^ and arrange- 
ments made to receive patients in a temporary building. In February, 
1752, the first patients entered. The new building was so far completed 
as to be in condition to receive patients in December, 1756. 

PEST-HOUSES. 

A hospital, or, as it was called, a " pest-house," was erected on Fish- 
er's Island, afterward called Province Island. Hitherto, deserted or 
vacant houses on the outskirts of the city were used as temporary hos- 
pitals for the care of patients with contagious diseases. 

Thomas Jelferson, in 1766, at* the age of 23, went to Philadelphia to 
be inoculated, a cottage being rented for the purpose away from the 
city,' near Schuylkill River. 

A pest-house in Massachusetts was established as early as 1701. The 
necessity for hospitals of this character was caused by the frequent re- 
currence of the small-pox. Temporary hospitals of this character were 
opened in most of the colonies in which cities of any considerable size 
existed. 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Dr. Thomas Bond, the steadfast patron and through life one of the 
attending physicians of the Pennsylvania Hospital, gave clinical in- 

^ History of tbe University of Pennsylvania, p. 55. 

^ Physicians and surgeons first appointed to Pennsylvania Hospital in 1751 : Dra. 
Lloyd Zachary, Thomas Bond, Phineas Kond, Thomas Cadwallader, Samuel Preston 
^foore, and John Redman. — (G. B. Wood^s Centennial Address, p. 12.) 
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stractioD to his class of students at the bedside, from the opening of 
the institution, and in December, 176G, he submitted a nobly-conceived 
and well-written paper to the trustees, which has fortunately been pre- 
served in the minutes of the journal of the institution, in which he sets 
forth the advantages and value of such bedside-instrucftion to medical 
students and recommends the opening of the institution, under proper 
regulations, to all medical students coming to Philadelphia. 

MEDICAL LIBRARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 

Out of the movement that inaugurated regular clinical instruction 
was developed the idea of founding the library of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, which has become a great repository of medical literature 
and an institution of great service to the earnest student. 

The plan adopted was that the fees for clinical instruction given in 
the hospital should be devoted, as the doctor suggested, to procuring 
books and preserving them for reference in the library. 

The physicians of the Pennsylvania Hospital have, therefore, the 
credit of originating two most important measures for the advancement 
of medicine, namely, clinical instruction and the founding of the public 
medical library in the western continent. 

The New York Hospital library was started in August, 1776. 

EARLY PHYSICIANS IN MARYLAND. 

As an evidence of the hardy and vigorous constitutions of the first 
vayageurs to the shores of Maryland, Father White, in his narration, 
remarks that " during the entire voyage no one was attacked with any 
disease;" but that, at Christmas, some having partaken immoderately of 
wine, which was freely distributed, thirty were seized with fever, twelve 
of whom died.^ 

Among the early doctors who resided in Maryland, Dr. Gerrard is 
mentioned as the lord of St. Clement's manor, who, it is said, in 1642, 
upon the ground of some claim, seized the key belonging to the chapel 
near the fort at St. Mary's, erected and used by the Catholics, and in 
which also it is probable the Anglo-Catholics or Episcopalians worshiped 
before the arrival of any of their ministers.^ 

This joint use of the same building for worship by separate Protestant 
denominations, at different hours, was at that period not unusual, and 
indeed it is still continued even by the Catholics and Lutherans, in some 
parts of Germany, to the present day. 

Dr. Jacob Lumbrozo, a Jew physician in Maryland in 1649, was 
accused of blaspheming, but-escaped a trial in consequence of the par- 
don accompanying the proclamation in favor of Kichard, the son of th.e 
lord protector, which was issued a few days after the accusation.^ 

'Annals of Annapolis, p. 2*2. 

2 Davis's Day Star, p. 33. 

2 Davis's Day Star, pp. 65-66. 
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. Dr. Luke Barber accompanied Governor Stone in his expedilion in 
1654 against the Puritans of Anne Arandcl, for the purpose of reducing 
them to a aubmiasion and obedience to Lord Baltimore's gDvornment, 
and when they arrived at Herring's Oreelr tlie doctor and Mr. Coursey 
were deputed to go on before them to Providence {now Aunaiiolis) with 
a proclamation addressed to the people of Anne Arnndel.' In 1 60S he 
was a ineinbor of tlie provincial court held at St. Mary's,' and in 1659 
was one of the councilor-^ or members of the upper house of assembly.' 

In 1678, Edwards Uusbands, a physician, was debarred, under £200 
penalty, from practicing his profession' on aeeonut of an alleged attempt 
to poison the governor and council ; and, for menacing and cursing the 
assembly, was ordered to be whippetl. But he pi-obably escaped the fine 
which was imposed on him and the proliibition to practice, by Lord 
Baltimore's disseut to the act.* 

Drs, George Buchanan and George Walker Were among the commis 
sioners appointed in 17:29, by an act entitled "An act for erecting a town 
on the north side of Patapaco, in Baltimore County, and for laying ont 
into lots 60 acres of land in and about the place where one John Flem- 
ing now lives," which is the present city of Baltimore." 

Dr. Buchanan, a native of Scotland, purchased lands and practiced 
medicine in Baltimore County as early aa ITSS.' In 1745 Dr. Bu- 
chanan was appointed one of the commissioners when the towua of Bal- 
'^ ttmore and Jonestown were consolidated under the name of Baltimore 
Town.' 

Dr. Walker, with his brother James, had practiced medicine in 
KAnne Arandcl for some years, but removed to Baltimore in 1715, where 
fba died, in 1743.^ 

Dr. Dennis Claude was living in Annapolis as early as 1747, and re- 
L.Blded in the house that was formerly the Annapolis Coffee-Honac." 

There was also a street at this time in Annapolis bearing the name of 

>ctor." Dr. Samuel Owens waa chosen delegate at the general elec- 
tion in 17-'i7, and again in 1758, 

Dr. William Lyon was a resident and landowner in Baltimore in 1759, 

Drs. John and Ucnry Stevenson were in Baltimore prior to 1763. 
The former conducted an extensive and prosperous trade with the parent 
and other European countries. The latter engaged in the practice of 
medicine and built a large and elegant residence near the York road.'* 
In 170S Dr. H. Stevenson converted this splendid house, which on that 
account was termed " Stevenson's folly," to the very laudable purpose of 

' Aiiuala of A;iuu|>uliB, p. 47. ' Annals of Baltiuioru, p. 26. 

' DbvIb's Day Sttir, p. C6. » Ibid., p. 27. 

'Gtiflitli'e Sketches, Early History of MaiylODd, p. 13. 

'Bacon'B Lans, enacted lS7>i. '"Annals of Annapolis, p. 120. 

k Sketches, Early History of Mraylanil, p. 29. 
Annala of Baltimore, p. 14. " Ibid,, p. 121. 

Anmdi of Baltimore, p. 15. '■•Auunlaof Baltimore, p. 41. 
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a small-pox-infirmary, by appropriating part of it for the reception oC 
young gentlemen, whom be inoculated successfully before the practid 
bad become general. The practice of vaccination was promptly intro- 
duced into Maryland ; and, through the zealous efforts of Dr. James 
Smith, thirty years later, general and free vaccination was aided bythe 
State.^ In 1776 Dr. Stevenson, when the colonies declared their inde- 
pendence, withdrew from the country. lie was, however, considered a 
man of sterling worth. 

Charles Carroll was a practitioner in Annapolis as early as 1752. In 
this year he had laid out and surveyed an addition to the town and tbc 
lots were advertised for sale. 

Gnstavus Brown, a native of Scotland, was an educated physician, 
and served as surgeon in the British army. In 1708 be came to Mary- 
land. In 1711 he married a daughter of Gerard Foulke, a gentleman 
of large wealth. The doctor's practice was large and lucrative, often 
extending far into the State of Virginia. Ue left numerous descend- 
ants and a line of able physicians by his name, *'Gustavus.^ He died 
at Port Tobacco, Md., 17C5, aged 76. 

Thomas Xoble Stockett, a native of Maryland, was a surgeon in the 
Revolution. His ancestral place was near Annapolis, where, he settled 
after the war and acquired a large professional business, lie died3Iaj 
16, 1802, aged 55. 

Alexander Mitchell, a native of Scotland, and a well-qualified physi- 
cian, practiced his profession at Bladensburg, Md., for some years, and 
where he died September 28, 1804, aged 36. 

Gustavus BroA\Ti, a native of Maryland, was a physician of wide- 
spread professional fame, and died at his residence, " Kich Hills," near 
Port Tobacco, in 1804, aged 56. His medical degree was received from 
the University of Edinburgh. Ilis practice for many years was verj* 
large. He was a personal friend of General Washington and was one of 
the physicians who were with him in his last illness. 

John Nelson, a surgeon of the Kevolution, died in Frederick, Md., in 
May, 1806. He married a Miss Washington, of Virginia. 

John Archer, a native of Harford County, Md., was a patriot in the 
Eevolution and a surgeon in the Continental Army. He was a graduate 
in the first medical class of the College of Philadelphia on the 21st of 
June, 1768, and received the degree of bachelor of medicine. He was 
an influential citizen and held many positions of honor in his State. An 
unbroken line of physicians of his descendants reside and practice with 
reputation in Maryland. He died in Harford County, Md., September 
28, 1810, aged 69. 

Charles Alexander Warfield, a patriot and a surgeon of the Eevola- 
tion, died at Bushy Park, Anne Arundell County, Md., July 29, 1813. 
He was one of the band who burned the cargo of tea in the harbor ot 
Annapolis just before the outbreak of the lievolution. 

' GrillUli's History of Maryhiud, p. Gl. 
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liichard riciiry Conrts, a surgeon of tbo Revolution, praeticert Ids 
rotei^sion afterward in Prince George's County, Md., np to the tiuie of 
Is death, in 1809. 

.I'hilip Thomas, a native of Maryland, was an eminent physician who 
mcticed at Frederick, Md. Hu waa president of the Medical and 
birur(^enl Facultyof Marylnudat the timeof his death, April So, 1815. 
je was 68 years of age. 

■\ViUiam Somerville practiced luedicJne for many years iu Calvert 
ounty, Md. He removed to Baltimore, where lie died, February 18 
lie, aged 64. 

Barton Talibs, a native of St. Mary's County, Md., was a surgeon 
oring; the revolutionary war in the Maryland line, commanded by Gen- 
ral Smalhvood. He was a man of talent and an accomplished physi- 
an. He died in St. Mary's County, October 30, 1818, aged 61. 

James Murray died at hi8 residence iu Annapolis, Md., December 17, 
M9, aged 8(1. lie had been a prominent physician iu that place tor 
Kar1]f60 years. 

ijoba T. Shaaf, a native of Frederick County, Md., was a practitioner 
r distinction at Annapolis towards the close of the last century. He 
l*n returned to Georgetown, I). C, where he practiced with success 
ntil the time of his death, April 30, 1819, at the age of Co. 

John Peter Ahl, a surgeon of the lievolution, died in Baltimore, July 
2, 1827, aged 78. 

The following physicians were practicing in or near the town of Balti- 
lore in 1771 : Brs. Lyon, Hultz, Stenhouse, Weisenthall, Pue, Steveu- 
m, Boyd, Crathloek, Haslet, Gray, and Conlter.' 

Dr. Weisenthall was a Lutheran and assisted in erecting a church in 
7 73 

In 1774 the Congress that had assembled at Philadelphia recommond- 
i the appointment of town- and cminty-coramittees throughout the colo- 
ies; and on tho 12th of November, 1774, Dr. John Boyd was appointed 
1 the committee representing Baltimore Town aud County, also a mem- 
n of the committee to attend the committee- meetings at Annapolis, 
Bd a member of the committee of correspondence for Baltimore.' 

Id 1774 Drs. liultse, Weisenthall, Craddock, and Haslet were the 

tending physicians to the poor of Baltimore Connty.' 

In 1775 James McUenry, a native of Baltimore, in company with 
fcreral other gentlemen, volunteered his services to the Continental 
Lnny ; he having made some progress in medicine, was appointed sur- 



Ib 1775 Dr. John Smith, of St. Mary's County, entered into an alli- 
snee vrith John ConuoUy, of Lancaster County, Pa., who had concocted 
a plan by which be could raise an army in the western parts, aud there- 

-Atmula of Baltimore, )>. 411. 

Anuals of BultiDioro, p. 36. 
of Ualtimoru,p.56. 
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by cut off all coininunication between the northern and southern prov- 
inces. The plan was admirably conceived and might have sacceeded, 
were it not for the extreme vigilance of the colonists, who, having received 
intelligence of their designs, effected their arrest in Frederick County* 
Congress directed that the prisoners should be forwarded to Philadel- 
phia. This was accordingly done, under a special guard of ten men com- 
manded by Dr. Adam Fisher. Dr. Smith, during the journey, escaped, 
but was subsequently retaken, and the prisoners were safely landed in 
Philadelphia. 

In 1776 Dr. Patrick Kennedy, after the Declaration of Independence, 
retired from the country, not wishing to take part in the struggle, but 
openly avowing before his departure that, if he could not assist, he 
would not oppose them. He was a man of great private virtae, and 
was held in high repute by the citizens. 

Gustavus Brown Horner, a native of Maryland, was an eminent prac- 
titioner of medicine in Fauquier County, Virginia. He was a sargeon^s 
mate in the war of the Revolution. After the war he settled at War- 
ren ton, and enjoyed the patronage of a large section of the State, and 
was the chief surgeon for years in all important operations. He was 
elected to the State-legislature, was presidential elector, and held other 
of&ces to which he was chosen by an admiring community. He died July 
24, 1815, aged 5L 

MARYLAND SURGEONS IN THE REVOLUTION. 

Drs. Jonathan Calvert, Levin Denwood, Samuel Edmonston, John L. 
Elbert, Ezekiel Hauie, Elisha Harrison, Samuel Y. Keene, William 
Kilty, Alexander Lajournade, James Mann, David Morrow, Samuel 
Morrow, Eichard Pindell, Alexander Smith, Thomas Tillotson, Walter 
Warfield, and Gerard Wood, all citizens of Maryland, served as surgeons 
in the American revolutionary army.^ 

Clement Smith, a surgeon of the Revolution, died in Prince George's 
County, Md., December 10, 1831, aged 75. 

Wilson Waters, a surgeon of the revolutionary war, died in Anne 
Arundel County, Md., February 5, 1836, aged 78. 

Charles Worthington, a surgeon of the Revolution, died in George- 
town, D. C, September 10, 1836, aged 76. 

John Til den, a surgeon of the Revolution, and a minister as well as a 
physician, in JS'ew Town, Frederick County, Md., practiced there till the 
period of his death, July 21, 1838. He was 78 years of age. 

^The following enactments were made in the colony of Maryland: An act for 
appointing coroners in each respective county, enacted 1666, Bacon's Laws of Mary- 
land; An act establishing coroners' fees, enacted 1731, Bacon's Laws of Maryland ; An 
act to prevent the spreading and infection of the small-pox from a vessel belonging to 
Amos Woodward, merchant, enacted 1731, Bacon's Laws of Maryland; An act to oblige 
infected ships and other vessels coming into this province to perform qaarantine, 
enacted 1766, Stat. Md., ed. 1765-'74, fol. 158 ; An act to continue the foregoing act, 
enacted 1769, Stat. Md., 1765-74, fol. 158 ; An act to prevent infection from the ship 
Chance, enacted 1774, Stat. Md., ed. 1765-'77, fol. 393. 
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Itenry MayusMlier, a surgeon of distinction in the revolutionary war, 
difiil nt Aiina|ioli3, November 11, ISit), aged 93. 

Dr. Daniel Jennifer was com missioned a surgeon iu tbe Continental 
Army August :iO, 1770. 

Enuala Martin received from the St'iite the sum of four hundred and 
BL'venty-fiv« pounds ten shillings and nine pence sterling as a remunera- 
tion for his nieritoriona services as a surgeon. 

EARLY PHYSICIANS OF DELAWAKB. 

Henry Kiske,a native oflreland, immigrated to Amorii-aand set tied lo 
practice medicine at Lowes, Del., where he died 1748. His practice was 
extensive and lucrative, ho often being sent for in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. He had a taste for agriculture and horticulture and exercised 
a good inlliieuce over his section by giving practical examples of im- 
provements, so that his place was called by his neighbors " Panwlise." 

Charles Kidgely, a native of Dover, Del., who, after acquiring proft- 
cieucy in medicine, settled to practice in 1758, died November 25, 
17S5, aged 47. He was not only a good physician, but was possessed of 
a vast fund of knowledge in almost everything that related to the well. 
being of man. Ho was frequently sent to the legislature. Some years 
before tbe lievolntion ho was judge of Kent County ; was a member of 
the committee that framed tbe new constitution, iu 1776, for the State of 
Delaware. 

Matthew Wilson, a native of Chester County, Pa., was a practitioner 
of medicine in Lewes, Del., for many years. He studied both medicine 
and theology, and died in 17!>0, aged 61. He was a man of aetive 
brain, a thorough scholar, and animated by benevolent impulses 
through life; was an ardent patriot, and spoke with effect against 
the stamp-act. Ho contributed many papers on medical subjects : "A 
therapeutic alphabet," which was never published; "The history of 
a malignant fever which prevailed in Sussex Connty, Del., in 1774," &c. 

John McKinly, a native of Ireland, was a well-educated physician 
■who settled and practiced his profession with success at "Wilmington, 
Del, He was held in great esteem by the community; was the first 

I governor of tbe State under the new constitution. He died Angust 31, 
1796, aged 72. 
Edward Miller was a native of Delaware, but in 1796 removed to the 
city of New York. He studied medicine with Dr. Charles Kidgely and 
Attended lectures at the University of Pennsylvania ; was a surgeon's 
inat« in the RevoUition nearly a year, in tbe large hospital at Biiskin- 
ridge, N. J., and was surgeon for some time on a vessel employed as 
orniser and bringing dispatches to France. In 17!>3, when yellow fever 
was epidemic in Philadelphia, he wrote to Dr. Hush, presenting the 
tiioory of tbe domestic origin. In 1790, with Dr. Elihu H, Smith and 
Dr. Mitchell, he pi-qjected the publication of the Medical Repository, the 
Bnit medical jonrnal in America. He was a member of nearly all tbe 
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karacd sodedes of the dir and was one of tlie abl^tst nedical men in 
the c»xia;rr. He died <^tTphas pneaoKKiia >Iareh 17. 1S12. aged 72. 

GrONT^ Moemx a naxive ijf New Castle. DrL. was a phjsieiaii of Dote 
in Wilmingtoa daiin^ the cl->!e of the last centtuy. He died October 
U. ISl?, a^ed d&. Toward* the termination of the war he was surgeon 
12 •j'oe ci the Virginia nrgiments. 

Jin^e^ Sykes. a natire of I>.»ver. Kent C>oatT. DeL. praeticed medi- 
tizji in the saaie place with saoc-ess daring life, dying October IS, 1S22, 
a2«^ «^L He s««>ik«i iziedicine with Dr. Clayton, cf Bohemia Manor. 
He was a rery j«:»pclar sargeoa and certainly a saccicrssfal lithotomist. 
hi 1>11 he reff»ved to 2!^ew York, bat in a few yeai^ lecomed to his 
iLa^ve ;*>ws. He was pre^sdeDi of the State MedSeal Society and for 
a»r!v 2ftce& T«ars was a State-senator. 

G*j<»c"^ Sctrrensoo, a jaar^reon oz the Revo!atioTi. pnctice*! with great 
Tec4iwe. He wa> a mefla''«r <*f the Soeieiv of CincinnatL He di^ in 
WiiE±ir:oQ. I>tU May 15, 1**?, ag«e.i dd. 

Jacae;^ J*xk$ was a ?iir^xi in the revotaiionary war. He studied 
aol pf^ecked his prv>f^:ssi*xi in ]>a^k Creek Hondned. where he died 
Arrf: f:». 1>^>. a*«d 74. 

* JAsjL MlILcT. a ika^Te *ji I>>Ter. I>tL, a sorgeon in the revolationarT 
war. 'i^i FeCTsary r>. 1777. aged i5 years. 

Thit earlv !=!<^di<-al hi<cc«rv of De&aware is miaeh merged into that of 
ILiryliz*! az-i Peaz-^ylvasia. as ihe visits of the physicians of the lat- 
Uff Scis«» •?ctca exteoded into the fc«r:Der. 

I>MibcI«i» ooe of the Mt">s; prvxziiikect medical men of the Slate was 
J^asti^ TilloG. who was bora in Ke&t Coanrr. Jane 1. 174jL Having re- 
ciftT«»i ;ft gceirnf^arr ciassscal edncatioa. he eaten^i the medical school 
ac P^ilbierpcijL aad in 1771 obtainc^l the de^rree of 3L D.. being a mem- 
hfx ^ zi» Irsc £radxinng dass of that instittxtioa and haiing leceired 
xae bitartufiiors ce-ipree in 17€ix 

Iz. I77>> w csTeri^ th«r Army as a sar^ifOQu bat was skm» ptomoced to 
Qie ar?i$pc:at^^«i:^mfefit. in whkli he serned till the ckise of the war. 
la I7>> te was aade coaL3ti^*xier of kxicLS an*! at the breaking-oat of 
tae war o<f ISL2 was apcwcnt^ed payskiaa axMi Sa^wM^4JeBe^al of the ' 
Anny. He was also a meoeb^^r of the CoQgre^s sitting at Philadelpbi^ 
He •iied zeor W^niijrrtXL. 3laT 14. i>:±L Se^cc year? previoas iwben 
ac thie aze of 7»> he had his le-^ asiparat^ed oa acix^ant of disease of t^^ 

Eeabea Gtlder aad Henry Latrizier* o? this State, serred as surgeo^- 
ia the Coatiaeaeal Army and Jv-ir: R Ccrting as apothecary. The to^* 
nasied died Febcnarr ^v lx>l. i:i the Discrtct of CotaniboL 

Joc^hoa Cl»ytoQ. a native of IVLaTare. died of yellow ^Ter in 179^ ^ 
an advaikced age* He was an iii:eCI.i>*c: phy^cian and a mo^ eie^^ 
cittien. Daring the revvvutx^ary war. when Peruvian Uark 
kfr was kd tv^ use a cocjl xc:a:ios of the bark of the pofrfar {Li 
Ihe do^woixl 0/«"ATi ^*^^i^ as a sao^tnte, and wE 
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gooi.1 results, lie thought. He was president of the State for maoy 
yeivrs, and after the war, and the adoptioQ of the Ooiistittitioii, was 
clioseu governor. He was also Uuited States .Senator. 

(iEOEGIA SUBUEONS IN THE REVOLUTION. 

Jacob V. Egltert, James Houston, James B. Sharpe, Benjamin Tetard, 
and John G. Wright, physicians of Georgia, served as surgeons in the 
Continental Army. 

SUKtJEONS KOT LOCATED. 

John Applowhaito ; Jolm Wingate, wlio died in Kennebec Connty, 
Maine, July 25, 1819; Felix Texioc; John Roberta, who died iu Franklin 
Connty, Kentncky, April 21, 1821 ; Elislm Skinner, who died in Penob- 
scot County, Maine, November, 1827 ; John Knigbc ; Corbin Griffln, who 
was surgeon of the hospital at Yorktown, and Ezra Green served as 
surgeons to the American Army dnring the revolutionary war, but of 
vbat States they were citizens previous to entering the military service 

not easy to ascertain. 

BUttGEONS AT lllNKEa HILL. 

The following- named physicians were attachetl to the American foi-ces 
and rendered professional assistance to the patriots at the battle of 
Bunker Hilt: Isaac Foster, John Hart, Walter Hastings, l>avid Jones, 
David Towuseud, Obadiah Williams, and Lieut. Col. James Bricket. The 
last-mentioned, although an ofllcer of the line, gave surgical aid to the 
Vounded in that memorable battle.' 

Able physicians were located throughout the colonies not specially 
ineutione'l. They possesseil, however, no large centers of |K>pulatioa 
or leading educational institutions around which to cluster and gain 
permanent professional recognition. Their works, when noticed, have 
gone to swell the reputation of the profession in general in America. 

ENDEMICS AND EPIDEMICS. 

The following list of diseases comprises the names of those that most 

reiiuenlly and severely afflicted the early settlers in America and which 

le colonial physician was called upon to treat. The mortality attending 

of these diseases, when the epidemic provi-d to be wide-spread, was 

iry great, and would be alarming at the pivsent. That the di.seases 

lere enumerated, or mo»t of tbem, have prevailed, either in an endemic 

in an epidemic' form, at dtH'erent times and places, cannot be doubted ; 

la Delaware, id 1TS6, a law entitled " An act to prevent infected vessels coming 

■to this Oovernmeut," luid which was reviged in 17!f7, was eDac(«d, aud ie tbe only 

1 that I uitn diBcover appertaining to either hygiene or medicine passed duriii); the 

ilod of the colon inl Ooverument, — Revised Stat. Delaware, vol. 1, fol. M. 

The term cpldcmio la, I apprehend, often appliuil uuodvlMdly ntxl where the facts 

len oxamiuod do not jimtify ilH u^te. This ia particularly trne of the piuit, l>nt tho 

ifoBsiuu haa adopted no detinite mk for its application, Wbat degree of prevAlenoa 
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but I du iKit wish to be imderatood as asserting tJmt I have iiicluiletl all, 
aud iioue but those that are entitled to be mentioned. 

t h»ve omitted many localities where particular diseases were said to 
be pi'evailuig as an epidemic, because it appeared to me the facts Aidi 
not justify the applifation of the term. I must ask, therefore, that tlifl 
lists be taken as nearly approximating the data collected. 

It would occupy unnecessary space to give all the authorities iti every 
instance from ^hich ttie facts lia\'e been collated.' I have adopted tha 
simplest jwssible form, by grouping the facts, by taking the name of 
the disease, and then giving the uame of cncb locality and the year rf 
its appearance ^ith severity and re-appearance at that place. Altboof^ 
the list is incomplete, it will possess interest." 



of a di«(>asi! alioiild cQtitle it to be so ileuouiiaaDiid t Mutr OilsauH. a city Uial, (t 
baps, bos beeu ooDstrained to declare the exiateoce of e[iideniio8 prevailing wibliili Itl 
bouodariee ufUiaer tbaa otber witliin the United States, Las acted apao tbe ide» thai 
where auy particular disease cansed more deaths than occurred froiu all olht*! eaiiBli 
and dineuDBfi, then the nuasual and chiof-pro vailing diaoaBs has been declaivd to V 
epidemic. It in ueealciiH to sa,; that in the usd uf Chu term a largor latitude is givat 
than statiitticul occunic; dHinuuils. 

' Tbo Tollowing lire some or the workn consulted ; Webster nu EpidtMQics, Siailh ol 
TjphUB, MoitIh Scarlet fever, Teoneut's Epiatle, Tbacher's History of Medicine, Gal 
lap on Epiduniic Dlaenses of Vermont, Ramsey's Slate of Mudioiue iu the Eigbteeatl 
Century, and nuiuerous State- aud local bistoriee. 

•SniaH-fWi; New EDgland, I(il8, 1632, las-^, 1731, 1730, 1752; New York, 1731.1T31 
1753 ; Salem, Mass., 1633, 1711, 1792 ; New Jersey, 1730, 175;!, 1764 ; CbarleBton, 8. C 
leaS, 1700, 1717, 1732, 173S, 1760 ; Pbiladelphia, 1730, 1731, 173:!, 1736, 1756 ; Willlwm 
burg, Va., me, 1765; Boston, 1631, 1633,. 1639, 1645, 1647, 1649, 16l>6, 1677, 1«78, 168 
1701, 170a, 1721, 1730, 17&2, 1764, 1776, 1702 ; Pennsylvania, 16G1, 1663, 1732, 1757 ; TJ 
ginia, 174a, 1752, I7Q4 ; LsJicaster, Pa., 1757 ; Maryland, 1730, 1757, 17(M ; Aunapol S 
Md., 1767. 

Am-roiu/mer ; Wethersfield, Conn., 1793 ; Albany, N. Y., 1746, 

TtlUfiD/teer: New London, Conn., 1793; Wilmington, Del., 1798; Boeton, Mass., let^lT" 
1B93, 1796, I7ae ; HollistoD, Mass., 1741 ; Nantucket, Mass., IT63 ; New Design, Md., 179^ ■ 
Portflmoulh, N. H.,1798; Albauy.N.Y., 1746; New York, N, Y., 1668, 1708,1733, I7-«lr 
1743, 1791, 1796, 1798, 17iB; Chester, Pa., 1798: Philadelphia, Pa., 1699, 1741, 1763, 17EWj_ 
1797, 1798, 1799 ; Providence, E. I., 1795, 1797 ; Charleston, S. C, 1699, 1700, 1703, ITS 
1732, 1739, 1743, 1748, 1749, 1733. 1755, 175H, I79i, 1794, 1795, 1796, 1797, 1799, 1800 ; '. 
Orleans, La., 17(ffl, 1791, 1793, 1794, 1795, 1797, 1799, 1800 ; Mobile, Ala,, ITOfi, 1 
Pensacola, Fla., 1764. 

Plagm, (probably yellow fever:} New Havou, 1794; Philadelphia, 1740,1762,177^, 
1780, 1794, 1797, 1798; Now York, 1702,1743, 1745, 1794, ITftV 1796,1796; Baliimow, 
1783, 1794,1797; Mill Rivor, Conn,, 1795 ;.NantitckeC, 1763; Martha's Vineyard, 17G3; 
Virginia, 1660, 1695, 1737, 1740; Mobegan Indians, 1745, 1746; Marcus Hook, S 
miugtou, (Del.,) New Castle, (Del.,) Dock Creek, BDdgetoa, (N. J,,) Woodboijyi 
(N. J ,) 1798 ; Norfolk, Conn., 1797, 1798; Boston, 1693, 1698, 1795, 1798; Portsmontl^' 
New London. 1798; Wilminftton.N.C, 1796; Charleston, 1748, 1732, 1740, 1746, V 
1797 ; Newbnrypurt, Mass., 1796 ; Providence, IT97 ; ConnuoticDt, 1662, 16ij3. 

acarlatbia: Connecticut, 1751. 1793,1794; Vermont, 1787, 1793, 1796, IT?7 ; Wlft 
Betbel, Stuckbridge, llamard, Royaltou, Woodxtock, Randolph, 1795; PhJladdphla, 1 
1764, 17S3, 1789, 1793, 1794; Kiugston, Mass., 1735; Bonton, 1702, 173S, 1795; UUtei, t 
New England, 1787 ; Now Haven, 1793, 1794 ; New York, 1792, 1793, 1794 } 
., 1783; CharlestowD, 1784; North FairGcId, 1793 ; MassacbUHetts, 1793, 1796 ; 
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^H REASOKS FOR 8rUDVn4G ABROAP. 

If tbe supply of really eoiu|ietent teacliera was limit^^il under tbe 
«oiii]itioti6 iind wsvuta of tmr uewcomitry, Uiestudpiit-claas wLicli could 
bava been drawu togutber at any one of the colouial capitals was also 
Binall. The rivalries uatumi betweeu tbe ditlerent communities pre- 
vented concert of action and a concentration of reaonrees. 

The lines of tiavel between the 8Uvt«s were then uudeveloped, and it 
was almost as easy for a medical student to cross the Atlantic and attend 
tho University of Padua or Leydeii as to have attended a school, if one 
had existed, in a remote |iroviiice in America. 

During the opening years of tbe eightoentb century the attractions of 
those continental seats of learning were unsarpnsscd and their author- 
ity in science absolute. To Leyden in particular, that Athens of the 
Itord, 1T1I4; New Hitrnptliiru. Mi-., 17<*U; Uetlileheiu, Conu., 171>2,17I»,17D4; LilchHeld, 
1793! Nfiw Jersey, Bwibronk, 17BH. 

Vgunlerg ! Nortli Auiuriua, 1753, 1T5S; Womlbiiry, Conn., 17J9[ Hartford, Conn., 
1761; New Huvuii, Conu., 1751, 177:(,1795; Miildletown, Conn., 177p 1 Dutabeaa Coanty, 
N. Y., 171*5; Now York, 1709, 1739, 1TT6; Daubury, 1775; Mt. tndepeiideute, 1776; 
GeorgtMown, Md., I7iQ; Derby, 1794; Salem, Moai., 1TT3; Coventry, Conn., 1793; 
StAmrunI, Cunn., 174&; Conneotiout, 1749; Waterbury, Conn., 1749; Corunall, Conn., 
1749 ; Virginia, 1635; Hanover, Vt., 1798; Fanninjttoii, Vt., 1798; Benaington, Vt., 1788, 
n»*; Vermont, 17T6; Rutland, 1796; Laadgate, Vt., JTgS; Bethlebom, Coau., 179^; Furl- 
land, 1797; SbefBeld, 1795; Wiin(lD(;t»n, 1T95. 

■l)ipkuii : Hartfunl, Xortb Haven, East Haven, New Haven, (Coqd.,) 1760 : BetUlefaem; 
Cuuii., 176(), 1797; Wiudwir, KDyaltuu. Betliel, Randolpb, Poiiifret, BirmingLam, 
BUwkbridgo, Artington, (Vt.,) Norwich, (Conn.,) 1798 ; Woodstock, Vt., 1799 ; Royaltan, 
1798; Comi»h,N. H., 1798 ; Dover, N. H., 1697 ; Dutcbess County, N. Y., 179:. ; Byberry, 
Morolauil, (I'a.,)I793. 

Maligiimtl/eftr: New York. 174.^, I7i*7 ; Frederick town, Md., 17tffi; Pnrtliiud, 1737; 
New York, 1668. 

.Jn^Ihii : Kingston, K. II., 1733, 1734, 1735; Buaton, 1735, 1769 ; Nartbani|)tua. Masa., 
1787 ; New Englitnd, 1737, 1743, 1787 ; Connecticut, 1751 ; Long Islaud. 175a ; Miwau- 
clinsettB, 1730. 

Mcante*: MMsadinsetta, 1713, I7;KI, 17IS, 1773; Charleston, S. C, 1747, I7.W, 1772, 
1775; PhiliMlelphia. 1771, 1773, 17f!S, 1791!; Connootionl, 1740 ; New York, 1788, 1795 ; 
Vsnrioiit, 178?*. 

Sore tliroal: Long Woud, N, V., 1769; Vcnnonl, 1773, 1783; Eiwtern 8tal*a, 1786; 
IT^; Kingston. (N. H..) Kxoter, (N. H.,) Boston, Chester, 1735; America, J773; 
Pliilu-lelpUio. 1763. 

lajliirnia: Now York. 17^9; Philmlnlphin, 1760, 1761, 17^9; Uethleboin, Conn., I7Q0; 
Btiu»Hichuwtt«, 11(97,17(11, 17M1,17«9; Vernionl. 1789,1790, 1798; Boston, 173*, 1737; 
Fnirnuld, 11197 : Charleslown, 177H, 

Cntarrii: UiuoocliUDetts, 1747.175(1. 1772; Vermont, 1781, 171M); Now York, 1789; 
Pbt!iidclplii»,1719, 1773, 1790, 1794; Harl ford, 17*9. 1790; Boitan, 1789; New England, 
IG^, li!58: Allinny, 17110. 

t Croup : Middit^toivn, Conn., 1775 ; nethloh<<in, Conn., 1792; Coniiecti'^iit, UWI. 
rirKrUt: New York. 1749i ShaflBbury, Vt., 17e(i; Wnterbnry.Cooii,, i71M ; Hurtford, 
Conn., ITlOi Philwleliihia, 1794. 
JTmr! Bothlrlieni, (;on(i„ I7M ; Cii|io Cod, Mua»,. ITTi: Philwlolphin, 179;i: Charleaton, 
|S. C, 1739; HuUieruu, Conn,, 1742; Koslon, 174r>; New York, 1610, ITM; America, 
1038 ; Cuunecticiit. 1647 ; Wood Crock, N. Y., 1709 ; CiiarleBtou, 1701. 
Canlttr-nuh ; Vonoont, 1787, 1790. 
I JoUn Tonnent, in ■ letter to Or. Rlohotd Uwd, of Lontoi. 1" t733. mflnOona thrtin 
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We^. and to the ekM^uent Booerfaaave and his able comfriret^ were 
tamed the thoughts of those who aspired to entar the professioiu and 
by travel to obtain more {^ofessional knowledge than was to be acquired 
at home. 

After the death of Booerfaaare^ Edinburgh^ with CuDen as its great 
light, became the ^vorite resort of American stadents. The standard 
of preporatorr training then required was moeh higher than at pcesait, 
especially in the languages, for most of the text-books were written in 
Latin and Greeks and aU iectores were delivered in Latin {mor to 1746^ 
when CoIIen^ who dared to innovate the established custom, kctored in 
English. 

GnMlnates were required to present, publish, and defend a thesis in 
one of the learned languages. Such high ret)nirements virtually dosed 
the doors of the [Nrofesaion. except to the well-educated. 

When we con^der that the Edinburgh School of Medicine, an instita- 
tioQ with which CuUen united in 175d, organized about 1700 and not 
fully established until about 172a. was the first under the British gov- 
«nment to achieve eminent successw it is not surpri^ng that her distant 
colonies w»e backward in founding uiedical colleges. 

The Wlnd-min Street School of Anatomy was founded by the Hunt- 
ers in ITTtX Prior to this period dissectioa was seldom required or pra^ 
tieed by the stud<mts^ they being merely present at the demoostradoiis 
of the prolSissaor in the lectnre^room« where he often taught finom modds 
and drawings^ and without a firesh subject beAve him. 

ForxDcre OF medical schools at hoxe. 

From this cursory view of the surroundings of medical men at hoiM 
an* i abroad, the establishment of two medical schools in America ap- 
pears highly creditable to our people, who had an ardent craving for 
kn»>wkd^. as well as to the intelligence and enterprise of the pio- 
tesBooal oiea of that period. 

XEDICAL COLLEGH^OF PHILADELPHLi. 

Dr^ Shippen and Morgan, already munitioned, both natives of that 
city and graduates of Edinburgh, had. while studying their pn^^s^oo 
abrucML concerted a {4an for establishing a regular medical schooL at 
an earlv %iav. in their own countrv. 

Tlx^piLliW ** FrrjoL she driC oi. Jojue Ct> Ao^p&n <£tKiciiii&e«i peciutiiAsU. fievvci and iatezmitr 
Wnci ar« eptiikMnic;^ ja«i thea ;ft;^Tift!» pmcvHiie dme Ianh»rtiIIOi:sol)«r.wh«ii pL«uiaiM»aBd 
piOTpi&MiinofiDtai l>«^izi cu be <Mmm.*in^ aoiii f^mttnoie till ILij ^x Jnzte. (&»* aelxiaai «ft- 
^tfOLu:.'*^ Jodii TefuoxMiff i^ epb^cle so Dr. E> Me^d. p. Li. > 

The «liiMeifaie» mutfC prtsJaklc in N^w Fnu:f;>mi wvir« c&e ^Hawio^ : Abrune doxea^ 
Saiiu AiL£iu>aj-» tize. atsthmik. ACrvphj. cas:&rr{t. co&iic : lodiuiiiiisftSorT.^w'.ibernK&v And 
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Tlit'ir plau when presented at liomu was received with favor, and in 
17tJ5 the medipal departniBnL of the CoUefje of Pliiladelphi» (a well- 
established literary institution, foauded in 174!)) was organized under 
two professorships, which comprised all tlie hraiiches, the one in the 
iintue of " theory und practice of physic,*' held by Dr. Morgan; the 
other in " anatomy and surgery," filled by Dr. Shippen.' 

TUu ^loilicul College of Philadelphia was fnlly organized in May, 17i>5, 
although it may be said to have bad an earlier beginning, as a systematic 
course of lectures on anatomy had been delivered to respectable clasps 
from the year 1702. 

The College of New York was founded in 17fi7 and fully organised in 
ITttS. Dr. Samuel Glossy, however, had commenced a private course of 
aDatoniical lectures in IHM. 

While high honor is due to the Sew England colonies for their early, 
generous, persistent, and judicious eQorts in the caufie of general educa- 
tion and literature, they accomplished less for medical science prior to 
the ReTolntioD, and, iudeed, in the last century, than might have been 
expected. 

The first course of lectures of Dr. Shippen, on anatomy, already id- 
liided tu, was given to twelve students, in a room in the rear of his own 
office, and continued every year to increased classes, from 1762 until 
ItCj, when the college opened, after which he taught, in addition to 
anatomy, surgery and obstetrics. It was about this period that a mob 
attacked his anatomical rooms, on account of his leadership in teaching 
anatomy and persisting in the dissection of the human boily for such 
purposes, in the face of the prejudices of the age. - 

His subjects at this time were supplied from the few criminals and 
suicides, which latter had been granted by public and govern mental 
anthority. 

The "doctors' mob" iu 1783 marked the last serious resistance of the 
populace to tlie teaching of practical anatomy in America, although 
'It U diRlciilt to ascurluia Uih preuinc period of tlie ronuutioD aud cstabliibiuouC of 
Iho gri-nt nniversiliesof Eurotie, or at least of tbe older ones aiuoTig them. But atvont 
the beginning of the twelfth eentiiry a nnmber of them ac'ioired iuiportniiee and 
inflncnc?. ThsD it n'os that the cuBtom of confi'rring degrcoa and academic honors vaa 
eatuhliHhviI and became get) eral. The degree of bachelor was the Hrat conferred: then 
uioster: then doctor; and the same gradation Ja atill retained. The Aral degree of 
doetor was, I believe, conferred by the University of Bologna, about A. D. H3u. 
IruorluK, llic " Lncerna joris," who died at Bologna in 1150, is said to have drawn ap 
the fltat formula for the degree "Jurit utr'uttqat doctor," wbich was conferred upou 
Hnlgarua. Tbe Uuiversily of Paris adopted th« degree in 1145. The lirst recipients of 
the diigreenf "AMTfr IktoJegia' doetor" wore Peter Lombard, who died in 11C4, andGil- 
IdTt de lu I'otn^e, tbe two leiuling divines of their day. 
.Sir Henry .Spvliuiin. a learned notiqnary, bom in 1561, thinks the title " doctor " was 
, not used till aftrr the publication of Lombard's Sentences, .about 1140, and affirms 
that "snch OA rxiilalueil tbat work to their scholars linii reoeivcd tbe appellation of. 
doctors." 

Otiien claim that IJ.'de. snrunuioil " the venerable" who diod in T35, aced C3. wai 
Itie Qnt doctor of Cambridge, and that Jnhn Bcverlf, a learned bishop, who fonnded 
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enactments lon^ remained unrepealed, in the statutes of some of the 
States, which greatly embarrassed the colleges in procuring material 
for the dissecting-room, but they have been either repealed or become 
obsolete. 

This desultory narration of the attempts at instruction in anatomy 
and surgery covers the fifteen years beginning with 1750 and brings 
us to the decade immediately preceding the Revolution. The times 
were then (17G5) ripe for a higher, a better-organized, and a more effi- 
cient home professional education. Men eminently fitted for the under- 
taking were at hand and the era of systematic public teaching in med- 
icine opened in Philadelphia, then the principal commercial city of the 
North American provinces. 

A third chair was filled, in 17GS, by the election of Dr. Adam Kubn 
as professor of materia medica and botany. Dr. Thos. Bond, a native 

a college at Oxford and died in 7--^l, was the first at that uaiversity ; but Spehnan will 
not allow that ** doctor" was the name of any title or degree in England prior to the 
reign of King John, about 1*207. 

The title, from its earliest use, was held in great estimation by different faculties, as 
is evidenced by the doctors contending with knights for precedence ; which disputes 
were in many instances terminated by advancing the doctors to the dignity of knight- 
hood. 

The degree of" doctor" was a cortificjite that the person receiving it was competent 
to teach the branch for which it was conferred. The faculties recognized, in which the 
degree was given, were theology, philosophy, law, medicine, and the arts, (or polite lit- 
erature.) I'hilosophy and the arts could not in any country, and least of all in England, 
become professions with a numerous following. The individual who had pursued his 
studies so far as to leceive the degree of doctor in them either went further, and 
devoted himself to theology, law, or medicine, or else became attached to the universi- 
ties, aud never became so familiar with the people as to fix upon his class the popular 
appellation of doctor." The title was well known and frequent in the profession of law, 
but only of the civil or Roman law, prevalent in Southern Europe. The common law of 
Euglaud was never taught in the English universities until a quite recent date, not 
150 years ago ; and the degree of doctor of the common law never existed. The English 
were the only people of modern times who produced a system of law, original and 
entire in itself and wholly differing from the common civil law which obtains elsewhere 
throughout Christendom. Even in the earliest times, the English were particularly 
jealous to guard against any inroads on their system of common law by the Romatt 
or civil lawyers, and hence their schools of jurisprudence were not established at any 
of the academic colleges, but at the luns of Court, near Westminster Hall, where, ] 
in their peculiar way and in antagonism to the schools of civil law, they gave, instead - ■ 
of the degrees of bachelor and doctor, the rank of barrister and sergeant, titles now well 
known in England in the higher walks of the profession. 

Hence the title of doctor could never have been popularly applied to the lawyera- 
To the faculties, therefore, of divinity and niLMlicine must its common use necessarily 
have been confined. But the doctorate of the clergyman, though it yet exists and is itM- 
frequent use, was and is sunk in his character of priest or bishop, and other reverentia-l ; 
appellations, derived from their spiritual functions, as father, friar, (brother,) &c., o^ " 
indicative of their office in the church, as bishop, curate, abbot, prior, i>astor, &XJ. jr J 
and the title of doctor* remained in the almost exclusive possession of the medicftii' 
* fraternity, and conveyed tlii idea that they were appointed by authority to givi^ 
directions far tho m^iiig;:n>it of thi.* sick a!id the pr«?paration and administration <^ 

edicines. 
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of Maiyluuil, alrfii>I,v mciitioued, liinl been in 17GS t-U'eted jirKfoasor of 
clitiiciil mediciue. 

Dr. Beujamiii Kiish, iu 17C9, was electod profusaor of cbcmistry. 

By tlies&tice geutlorneu medical leacUing was comliicted until tUc city 
of Pliilaiielpliia was ouciipied by ihe British army, iu 1777. In some of 
the sessions, the classes uuuiliei'ed nbori> tliirty students. 

Three of lht> professors accepted places in the Continoutal Army aiid 
Navy — Shippen, Morgan, and Buifh. The tiambor of graduates, during 
the first deeitde of the Philadelphia school, was but twenty-eight, all of 
whom received the bachelor's degi'ee. Fonr of those, however, again 
presented themselves iu 177L, and, having published a thesis in Latin 
and having passed an examination in public in the same language, ob- 
tained the degree of doctor of medicine. 

It can be readily understood that, when there was no standard of pre- 
paratory educatioa demanded of a student before commcueiug tlie study, 
nor any obligation to give evidence of due knowledge and professional 
qualillcatioiia to allow them the privilege to practice, preliminary edu- 
cation would certainly become lowered in the profession. 

Many went directly from their preceptor's oflice and commence*! their 
professional career, without attemling lectures or olitaining even a 
license ti'om any dopartment of the Government. The necessities of a 
new coiintr>- and the limited pecuniary means of students jileaded iu 
their favor with the community and induced them generally to com- 
mence the practice of their profession after attending one course of 
lectures or receiviug the " bachelor's degree." , 

The cares of a home and of a practice already acquired in a rural 
and sparsely- sett led country prevented many, every way worthy of the 
honor, from returning to the college to receive the degree of doctor of 
medicine. Two of the graduates of the class of 17fi8-'71 — Jonathan 
Pott« .ind James Tiltun — became distinguished physicians and held im- 
jiortunt and responsible positions iu the medical department of the 
revolutionary Army. The bachelors, in graduating, participated in the 
public exercises, which, for the most part, were in Latin. 

Since ISlLl the degree of doctor of medicine is the only one granted 
in any of our American medical colleges. 

Dr. Morgan, in his addn>ss at the commencetneut of the colle^ie in 
17Go, said : 

"Perhaps this medical institution, the first of its kind in AnteHca, 
though small iu its beginning, may receive a con-slant accession of 
strength and annually exert new vigor. 

" It may collect a nitmlier of young persons of more than ordinary abil- 
ities, and so improve their knowledge as to spread its reputalioii to dif- 
ferent parts. 

k"By sending these abroad, duly qunlilleil, or by exciting an emulation 
ftoioug men of parts and literature, it may give birth to olher useful iu- 
Rtitutions of a similar nature or occasional rise by its example tonumer- 
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i>z.< 50»j;r::trs of different kiuds, calculated to spread the light of knowl 
e»i^ :Lr»;Kigh the whole Aoierican coutinent, wherever inhabited.^' 
A I'jkii of rhiji prediction soon received its verification. 

E^RLY PHYSICIANS IN NEW HA3IPSHIRE. 

ydthaijiel Rogers, a native of Portsmouth, N. H.. studied meilicine 
and prae:ieed in his native place. He was a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege and studied with Dr. Bailey, of Ipswich. His practice was very 
large until the lime of his death, which took place in 1715, at the age 
of 4-j. 

Nathaniel Sargent, a native of New England, practiced medicine in 
Portland. N. H. He studied medicine with Dr. Packer and commenced 
to practice in Hampton, but on the death of Dr. Pierce he removed to 
Portland, where he died, in June, 1762. 

Dr. Elzra Carter, a native of the State, died at Concord, where he had 
practiceil his profession, September 17, 1704, aged 48. He studied with 
Dr. Onlway, of Salisbury, Mass. 

Dr. William Coggswell, of X. H., was a surgeon in the Re\ylutioD. 
He remained in charge of the hospital at West Point until 1785, when 
it was closed. 

Petetiah Warren, a surgeon of the Revolution settled to practice at 
Berwick, Me. He was from Xew Hampshire, and served as surgeon-s 
mate in the Second New Hampshire Regiment, in 1776. In 1785 he sailed 
from Salem, Mass., for the coast of Africa, but never returned. k 

Clement Jacksoji practiced medicine with distinction at Portsmoathf 
JN. H., through a long life. He died in 1788, aged 82. His son, Hall 
Jackson, also studied medicine and rose to eminence in the profession. 
He died in 1707. 

William Parker was a surgeon in the Revolution ; after the war he 
settled at Exeter, X. H., where he acquired a leading business, which 
he retained to the time of his death, which occurred September 15, 1798, 
from an attack of yellow fever. 

Josiah Bartlett was a good physician and an ardent patriot in the 
Revolution. Having completed his professional studies he commenced 
to practice in Kingston, X. H., at the age of 21. He enjoyed alarg^ 
practice, was exceedingly popular as a citizen, was a member of tb® 
Colonial Congress, and was a signer of the Declaration of Independence* | 
He was governor of the State, president of the State Medical Society» 
and justice of the supreme court. He was able and faithful in every 
position. He died of paralysis. May 19, 1795, aged 65. 

Joshua Brackett, a native of New Hampshire, was a physician of e^' 
cellent ability ; resided and practiceil in Portsmouth, N. H., where U^ 
ilied, July 17, 1802, aged 1)9. lie was a graduate of Harvard Colle^ 
in 1752. His medical studies were prosecuted under Dr. Clement Jacl^' 
son. He was an honorarv membi^r of the Massachusetts Medical 
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ciety. The honorary degree of M. D. was conferred upon him by his 
alma niater in 1793. He succeeded Dr. Bartlett in the presidency of the 
New Hampshire Medical Society. He gave 143 volumes of valuable 
books to the State Medical Society to form a library. His wife subse- 
quently gave a donation of $1,500 towards the same purpose. 

Ezra Green was a surgeon of the Revolution, who after the war set- 
tled and practiced his profession at Pover, N. H., with success until 
near the end of his life. He died in the year 1847, at the age of 101 
years and 28 days. He was a graduate of Harvard in 1765. He was 
for a time surgeon on board the Hanger, commanded by Paul Jones. 

Dr. Samuel Curtis, of Amherst, N. H., was a surgeon on board the 
frigate Hancock, commanded by Capt. John Manly. He also served on 
other vessels in the same capacity during the Revolution. He died 
March 27, 1822, aged 74. 

MEDICAL COLLEGE OF ]SE\V YORK. 

In New York, in 1708, the second medical college in the New World 
was fully organized as a department of King s (now Columbia) College, 
which had been founded in 1754. Like the Philadelphia school, it 
came into being in consequence of the efforts of physicians who had 
already been engaged in private instruction. Dr. Clossy having com- 
menced a course of lectures on anatomy in 17C3. 

Drs. Middleton and Clossy were elected to the chairs of theory of 

physic and anatomy; the other members of the faculty were Drs. Samuel 

Bard, professor of the practice of physic ; James Smith, of chemistry and 

materia medica; John V. B, Tennant, of midwifery, and John Jones, of 

; surgery. 

The four i)rofessors last named were Americans and had completed 
their education in European universities. Seldom has a school opened 
with so numerous and competent a corps of teachers. Of the seven 
branches usually taught at the present day, this institution had six. 
Physiology, the seventh branch, was not then sufficiently matured to 
justify a separate chair, and clinical medicine was not included for the 
icason that there was at that time no general hospital in the city of 
Sew York. 

The corner-stone of the Xew York Hospital was laid July 27, 1773, 
Mdthe building was unfortunately destroyed by fire just as it reached 
completion, in 1775, and before it had been occupied. 

The curriculum of study in these schools was modeled upon that of 
the University of Edinburgh, from which nearly all the professors had 
IfBdoated. The standard of requirements governing the examination 
^candidates for degrees was high and about the same in each. 

The medical department of Harvard University, ^lassachusetts, was 
<>fgaiiized and lectures began in 17S2. 
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The organization of the medical department of Dartmouth College^ 
N. H., was completed in 1797. 

These four were the chief medical schools organized in America up to 
the close of the eighteenth century. At the present time there are 
hundreds of all grades. 

RULES OF ADMISSION AND EXAMINATION. 

It will suffice to indicate the most important rules adopted on this 
point. First, such students as have not taken a degree in arts must 
give evidence of a competent knowledge of Latin and of certain branches 
of natural philosophy. Secondly, three years after matriculation, an 
examination for the bachelor's degree will be allowed to students vho 
have taken one complet^j course of lectures. Thirdly, one year after 
obtaining the primary degree the student will be admitted to examina- 
tion for the doctorate, if he shall be 22 years of age, shall have 
attended two full courses of lectures, and have published and publicly 
defended a treatise upon some medical subject. Fourthly, the mode of 
examination shall follow that of the most celebrated universities of 
Europe. 

DATE OF FIRST DEGREES. 

The first bachelor's degree conferred in America was granted in Phil- 
adelphia in 1768 and in Kew York in 17C9. The first degree of doctor 
in medicine was conferred in New York in 1770 and in Philadelphia 
in 1771. The first medical degree conferred by the University of Edin- 
burgh was in 1705. 

ANNUAL SESSIONS. 

The regular course of lectures generally began in September and 
closed in May or June. Dr. Shippen's course in anatomy embraced 
sixty lectures. The practice of delivering introductory lectures was i^ 
vogue from the first, and two or more of them pronounced at the ope«^' 
ing of these schools were printed and are still in existence. 
Copies of the published thesis of the first graduates are also extant^-' 
The cost to a student of taking a bachelor's degree was not far fro JJ^ 
$60 of the money of the present day. 

PROGRESS OF MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

To those w ho have noted the conditions and events in the colonie-^? 
narrated in the preceding pages, affecting the medical profession, it wil^ 
be evident that the means and facilities available to young men prepa:^- 
ing to enter the profession, before the Kevolution, were so meager tha^ 
they can scarcely be conceived by either the practitioner or student of 
the present day. As a general fact, in early times the young mau was 
apprenticed to his preceptor lor from three to seven years, the student,^ 

^ See Catalogue of Library of the Surgeon-Generars Office. 
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too, in most cases, begianiiig professional stadies at the early a^^e ot* 
from 14 to IS. It will naturally be inferred from this that many of the 
students were less qualified by preparatory education for commencing 
professional studies than was desirable. Indeed, it was not an unusual 
thing that the student, in addition to his medical reading, was at the 
same time receiving instruction in the languages, either at an academy, 
from his medical preceptor, or some neighboring clergyman. This was 
particularly true in rural districts, in which the higher schools or acade- 
mies were scarce. The usages of European countries were, as a matter 
of course, brought over by the early settlers and made the basis of 
social customs, professional regulations, and local laws. In the Old 
World, it had been the practice for centuries for the medical student to 
be apprenticeil for a term of about seven years to his preceptor.^ This 
custom, although gradually yielding, lingered longest in the rural dis- 
tricts and smaller towns, whence came most of our early settleis. 

The system of apprenticeship in the profession of medicine was still 
in vogue in America up to the period of the independence of the colonies 
and in some of the States to a late period. Many young men of good 
preparatory education, with ample pecuniary means to pursue their 
professional studies, were indentured for terms of years. This indenture- 
ship was a sort of servitude on the part of the young man, and contracted 
that he should be taught the science and art of medicine, and that he 
should give all histimeand energy tothe studyand to whatever other busi- 
ness-interests his preceptor might require of him. With great propriety 
this always included the compounding of prescriptions and the prepar- 

' The nystem or practice of appreuticing \-oatIi8 for a term of years, iisiiaUy seven, 
originatetl at a period when the genteel professions, trades, and most other pur- 
8ait8 were almost exclusively c.irrie<l on by corpjrate institutions. The cnstom of 
conducting professions and business through <ruilds and corporations became so gen- 
eral in the fifteenth century as almost to paralyze individual energies. They were, in 
Cogland. Onally restricted in their powers during the reign of Elizabeth. The guilds, of 
a semi-military character, probably had their origin in the free cities of Italy, where the 
trades-people had to defend themselves against the rapacity of the lords. These associa- 
tions adopted and fo^te^e^l <lemocratic and independent principles of government in their 
societies. In progress of time, in ditterent countries, they became the strong arm for 
protecting the citizens* rights and lib'/rties. Countries where the guilds of various 
^inds lUurished most Ufok the lead in reforms that have ameliorated the condition of 
the mass of the people. By the close of the twelfth century guilds were common 
throughout £nroi>e. particularly in Italy, Germany, and Great Britain ; and although 
they were, at one period in the progress of civilization, of great importance to the peo- 
ple, they in time l>ecame intolerable aristocracies and oppressive to individual industry 
fttid enterprise, so that their restriction became a necessity. The lawyer, as well as 
the physician, a century or two back, in receiving a young man as a student, had him 
indentured ; and, although seven 3'ears was the usual time, the period was a matter to 
bedetermiued by the contracting parties. The barrister frequently studie4l sixteen 
years, after which he might take the degree of sergeant— "w:rfi7M/Zo» ad legem.^^ In our 
coontry. instances occurre<l of clergymen taking apprentices to teach them theology 
and prepare theJi regularly for the universities of partieiilar denominations. 
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atiou of medicines. Formerly medicines were furnished to physicians aud 
drug-stores in their crude form, as imported. To pulverize bark and roots, 
to make and spread plasters, to make tinctures, ointments, extracts, and 
blue-mass, &c., was the arduous labor of days. The students were com 
monly intrusted with bleeding, cupping, pulling teeth, dressing minor 
wounds, attending to night-calls in the office, and occasionally visiting 
patients with their preceptor. 

The sparseness of population in the rural districts, the limited pecu- 
niary means of many students, and their inability to board at home or 
to find boarding-places in the vicinity of the doctor's office necessitated 
the student to become an inmate of his preceptor's family. Kelationsof 
this character naturally served to identify intimately the student's life 
with all that affected the reputation and success of his preceptor and 
which dignified all duties and labors. 

Prof. Dunglison, in the Medical Student, pages 50, CO, in speaking 
of the student-life in the office of a preceptor in England, says: **He 
instructs him, moreover, to bleed, glyster, draw teeth, &c. ; and not many 
years ago it was the practice in some of the country-places of England, 
and perhaps still is, to require that the medical pupil should attend to 
the horse, if his employer kept one, see that it was regularly groomed, 
fed, and watered, and bring it saddled to the door on all sudden emergen- 
cies ! What an employment for the future member of a liberal and 
learned profession ! and what a waste of time in a pupilage, thus un- 
necessarily protracted." 

What is here given as a picture of the student's life in Great Britain 
may be taken as applicable to the })rofession at an early period in the colo- 
nies. Dr. John Bard, in 1732, at the age of between 14 and 15 years , 
according to the custom of the times, was bound apprentice for seve^u 
years to Mr. Kearsley, one of the leading surgeons of Philadelphia, b^"i.t 
a man of unhappy temper. " He treated his pupils with gi'eat rigc:>i* 
and subjected them to the most menial employments, to which Dr. Bar'<l 
has been heard to say he would never have submitted but from tL*-^ 
apprehension of giving pain to his excellent mother, who was then '*^ 
widow with seven children and a very moderate income, and from tl ^^ 
encouragement he received from the kindness of her particular friend? 
Mrs. Kearsley, of whom he always spoke in terms of the warmest grat i* 
tude, affection, and respect." (Thacher's Medical Biography, p. 07.) 1> ^' 
Benjamin Kush, in 17G0, after acquiring a classical education, was aj^' 
I>renticed at the age of 15 to Dr. John Bedman for six years. He w^^ 
in daily attendance upon the shop of his preceptor, and it was dnnuS 
this time that he wrote the only account we have of the yellow fever iv 
Philadelphia of 1762. Dr. James Lloyd, of Boston, at the age of 17, 
in 1715 commenced his medical studies, which continued for nearly 
five years, under Dr. Clark, of Boston. Dr. Daniel Drake, in 1800, •' com- 
menced his pupilage with Dr. Goforth in his sixteenth year. During the 

't three years his chief occupation was the study of medicine, the run- 
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uiug of errands, the compounding of drugs, and all such employments as 
befall a country doctor's boy, student, young man, or whatever else 
blantness or courtesy might call him." (Mansfield's Life of Drake, p. 54.) 
It would be quite easy to add the names of other distinguished Ameri- 
can physicians wlio were apprenticed to their medical preceptor. 

From the constant struggle that was iucumbent on all classes of 
society to provide the necessary means of life, high literary culture was 
exceptional or had to be in a measure overlooked, even by the medical 
profession. There were but a few towns up to the period of the Revolu- 
tion where the population was great enough to bring together a sufficient 
number of physicians to enable them to form a society either for profes- 
sional discussion and advancement or for social intercourse. 

The aggregate population of the colonies in 1776 was perhaps not 
much in excess of 3,000,000. The first census taken by authority of 
Congress was in 1790, w^hen the number of inhabitants was found to be 
3,928,326. In 1800 the returns gave 5,319,762. It is estimated that 
there was about one physician for every 800 of the population in towns 
and one for about every ten or twelve hundred throughout the rural 
districts.^ 

There were probably not .'>,500 i)hysicians all told in the United States 
when the colonies declared themselves independent of Great Britain. 



^Tahle of the iotni8 of orer 5,000 jmpnlaiiyn in the different States in 1700 and 1800, 

vuide up from the United Statvs centfus-reportit. 
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Poinilation. 
1T90. leOO. 



I'opulation 



Towns. 



PortAmonth. N. H 

Bo«ton, MoAs 

•^xloocOTter, Emcx County, Muhm . 

'Harblehead, Ma^s 

•Xewburvport, Mass 

•Salem. Mass 

Providence, R. I 

*X*wport, R. I 

'Hartford, Conn 

|Mldi«eton. Conn 

^Xev London. Oouu 

*>onralk. Conn 

otoniofflon, Conn 

Albany,X.Y 

Jj«w \ork, N. V 

Xanaan Town, Columbia Count v, 

N.v ! :.. 

"Connaaacharrie, Montgomery 

Coantv.N.Y *.. 

^'itnbridge, WaaliiuKton County, 

x.Y.r.. :.. 

*CUiiton, Dctchest* County, X. Y . . 



f), 317 
5,G(il 



7.9-21 
6,716 



33, 131 I 
6.69-2 
6, 150 ' 



5. 339 
24, 937 

5.3;u 

5,211 

5, 946 
9,457 
7.614 

6, r).39 
5, 347 
f), 001 
5, 15() 
rvl96 

O, Ml 

60, 4ff9 



*BanHtown. Albany County, X. Y. 

*FrederickHtowu, Dutchess Coun- 
ty N. Y 

*Fi8hkil'l, Dutcheis County' N. Y 

*ltenn«elaerwick.town, Albany 

County, N.Y 

Scbenoctady Citj*, Albany Coun- 
ty. N. Y 




1.333 



5. 932 
5,941 



8,318 



.1 



6. 1?7 
5, "20^ 



*Stophentown, Albany County, 

X.Y 

*Stej)h«»ntowu, Ktmnselaer Coun- 
ty. X. Y 

* Washington, Dutchess County, 

X.Y 

*Wat^ryliet, Albany County, X.Y. 

Philadolphia, Pa , 

B.!! t imore, Md 

Kichmond, Va 

*Charlc8ton. S. C 

*S;ivannab. Ga , 

"Uhristiuna, Del 




16, 359 



6,108 
5,541 
5,389 



5,948 



70.287 

26, 114 

5,737 

20.563 

5,166 

6.328 



The United States census- returns do not afford the data for an exact statement of the 
popolutions of the towns of the different colonie.s. S.>me of the towns include villages 
Md townships or even a larger civil division. This is offered only as an approximate 
ht: a more careful study would probably add to it Lancaster, Pa. ; and a few other 
places ought perhaps to be included. Places marked with an asterisk (*) arc supposed 
to comprehend the inhabitants of the township as well as corporate borough. 
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It is further probable tbat there were not much, if any, over 350 who 
bail received a medical degree. 

If we make the general average of one physician for every 800 of the 
population, it would give us 4,070 physicians In 1790, and in 1800 the 
same rate of physicians to total population would give 6,649 pbysicians 
for the United States ; or, if we adopt the ratio of physicians to tot<al 
population furnished by the lat^ census, whicli is one physician to every 
G18persons,therewould have been, in 1790, 6,324 physicians, and, in 1800, 
8,608. I am satisfied, however, that even the first estimate is too high 
for the period of our history antedating the Kevolution. There were hut 
a few towns then with a population of over 5,000, and consequently the 
opportunity for professional intercourse, even if the medical practition- 
ers were inclined, was not great. In the rural districts, the pioneer was 
constantly battling to subdue the forest and protect himself against 
the elements. He had but little time to indulge in literary pursuits or 
to enjoy such acquirements in others. There always has been, and 
always must be, a relation between the qualifications of the medical prac- 
titioner of a country and the degree of culture and the necessities for 
individual labor on the part of the mass of the people. 

It is probable that at the time of the Kevolution there were not living 
in all the colonies 400 physicians who had received medical degrees; and 
yet, as is stated elsewhere, there were presumed to be over 3,500 practi- 
tioners. The American colleges had up to 1776 in the aggregate issued 
but fifty-one degrees, including that of bachelor of medicine. At the 
close of the century, those who had received degrees from American 
institutions did not number 250, but probably five times this number had 
attended one course of lectures at the ditferent colleges, and who were 
then iu practice. The colonists at first, it would seem, rather preferred 
to patronize the medical man who was also minister, farmer, merchant, 
or mechanic in addition to being a physician. Nor is it strange that a 
population in a new country, compelled to be industrious, frugal, and 
primitive in their habits, should w elcomo those who most nearly adopted 
their own mode of life. It will be remembered that there were neither 
medical clubs, institutions, quizzes, nor clinics to aid the medical student i^ 
and the libraries of medical men, as a general fact, contained but fe^v — 
works, and those were text-books of the most general character. Thert^ 
was, perhaps, not a medical library in the country prior to the Revolu — 
tion that would bave numbered 1,000 volumes and the vast majority o^ 
physicians did not have 50. From these facts the advantages, or rather 
want of advantages, of the early medical student may be inferred. Th^ 
great majority of practitioners of medicine throughout the colonies down^ 
to the Revolution w'ere never enabled to attend lectures, visit hospital — 
clinics, or, as itwMS termed, walk the hospital, for such institutions did not:;:;^ 
exist in this country. Students having concluded the term for which the\ — 
engaged to read with a physician, they commenced their career as practi— - 
tioners. The practice, however, was quite common for the student to^ 
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silly ill the office of some plijsician enjoying a reputation for surgery or 
for the treatment of fevers, or specially uoted for some brauch of bis pro. 
fessiou, for a year or two, and tbea to go to the ofliee of anotber wlio 
enjoyed afiimilarreputationforexccllcnte in another branch; but tlieusago 
was general that the yonng physicians left the offices of their preceptors 
to fiommonce practice. In bat a few States were licenses or certificates 
re<iiiired, and these were easily obtained. The doctor's office, too, at 
that period, had not the luxurious appnintmeuta of the present day. It 
was generally a one-story single room, joining or adjacent to the doctor's 
house; the exception was for it to have two rooms; tlieeo were kept in 
oilier by the studeuts theaiaelves. It was rarely plastered ; was shelved 
around the walls to hold liotfles and medicine and the few medical books 
the doctor's library contained. It was never carpeted and was too often 
cheerless iu the extreme, It was neither inviting to the student nor to 
the [latient, nor to their friends who had to visit it. Tliepiiraphernaliaof 
saddle-bags, overcoats, buffalo-roben, and the usual outfit of the country 
doctor were almost everywhere obtrnsively apparent about the room. 

As the cabin preceded the comfortable fiirm-d welling and the school- 
honse and academy preceded the college, just so the primitive medi- 
lil men preceiled the more cultured and aeeomplished physicians 
Ta later period. It will always follow that the higher and more gen- 
ii the standard of education in a country, the higher will be tlie staud- 
) of professional acijuiromeuts demanded by the public. 
I We have stated elsewhere that up to the beginning of the revoluliouary 
X but two medical colleges bad been organized iu the United fStates.' 
r of the Ivevohition gave great impetus and energy to the whole 
^ulalioQ of the colonies. The experience gained by the medical men 
ilo served iu the Army elevated their views, gave them confidence in 
lie exercise of their professional duties, endeared them to the public, 
au(I made them almost oracles in the communities in which they resided. 
This spirit of gratitude also created friends for the profession iu the 
i legislatures, led to the enactment of laws wljich were more 

V jKiUtical IVI1S01IS tbe phaittir of tbo College of I'bil^ulelphiiL wag abrogated 

1 tile UiiivcrBity of PuiiDsjlvntiin chnrl«ri!il nnJ a faciiltf or(;aDizcil. tn 

Ml {lowera und privilrgea v/ure restored to tbe College of Philadelphia, but lear- 

ulvonity with its uudoivDieut» from conflecateduscnti^ Slid all tlie powers at li ret 

WD schools coDtiuiieil their BG^mriitc conrso uotil the close uf they eai'lTS I. 

It anmber of );^adn3tea, iuclndiny tbe biicbelor niid doctoi'a degree, from College 

Idphift, fh>m lTG5tD its union witb the anlverH[ty,39. 'Whole nnmbor of grod- 

B tbe organ i nation of Univurnily of Pennsylvania to the close of Iheoeotiiry, 

t first medical collirge orgauized iu Xew York was under the pstronago of 

ft College in lT6i!J ; tbe chairs oil beoonie vaciuiC in 1T76. Up to this period there 

D 14 grodnates receiving the bach(<lor's oi doctor's degree.) la ITUT the uanie 

Iw Mllege vsau chauged to that of Columbia College and meaatires taken to orgau- 

Vfiunll)', which niLB not completed atitil 1792. Truiu 17!tS-'93 to leoo there were 
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just and protecting in their character and popularized the more recent 
and thorough modes for the scientific study of medicine. Hitherto dis- 
sections of the human body were very offensive to the public sentiment, 
but the war greatly lessened this prejudice, and the last vestige of this 
opposition manifested itself in 1788 in New York, and from that time 
forward medical schools have not been interfered with in using in a 
proper way fitting subjects in the dissecting-room. From this period, 
also, may be dated the greatest liberality on the part of the law-makers 
for the encouragement of medical colleges, medical societies, and cura- 

. tive institutions. This of itself inspired the ambition of youths in every 
community to enter a profession that was so honored, and there to win 
distinction. During the period from the close of the Revolution to tbe 
beginning of the present century, there was a marked increase of medi- 
cal students in the country, and no less than five additional colleges, or 
rather medical faculties, organized ; but in 1800 we find only four of 
them in actual existence, welcoming within them the medical students 

' of America. From the beginning of the present century, the number 
of our medical students who went to Europe to complete their education 
became fewer. The colleges, too, were increasing the number of distinct 
chairs or professorships and the facilities for the student were being 
increased. The number of medical works that were being published 
in the country was noticeably on the increase, man}- of them being 
printed at interior towns of the different States, where since 1800 
scarcely any book had been published. It is true that these publica- 
tions were chiefly, and often with comments, editions of French and 
English works. Few original ones, up to the close of the last century, 
were made by American authors; and up to the close of the century but 
one original medical journal was published in the country. 

INTERRUPTION FR03I AVAR. 

The promising career of these institutions was early interrupted by 
the stirring eveflts which ushered in the Revolution. 



ia this school 225 iiiatriculauts and 15 M. D. graduates.* In 1787 Nicholas Uomayue 
established a respectable private medical school and continued it as such until 1791 
without issuing degrees, when he associated with him a few others. They first applied for 
recognition and powers to grant degrees from the University of New York. This not 
being granted, they accepted powers from Queen's (now Rutgers) College of Now Jer- 
sey, in 1793.t I am n ot able to state what number graduated from this school ; but, as 
the organization was not long continued, there were but very few. The medical faculty 
of Harvard University, up to the close of the century, granted but 9 medical diplo- 
mas.t Dartmouth Medical College, which organized its medical faculty in 179G, up 
to the close of the century had granted but 5 medical degrees.^ The whole uumber 
of medical degrees granted bj' all seven of these medical faculties; up to the close of 
the eighteenth century-, amounted to only about 212. 

* Inaagnral DiscotirBO, Rntjjers College, by Ho.sack, p. S5. 

f Manley'B Address aa President of the Xew York Medical Society, 1^27. 

J College Catalogue. 

§ College Catalognc. 
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Political excitement and tlie preparations for war claimed the atten- 
tion of the citizens. Inter arma silent doctores. Some of the professors 
continued to impart instruction for a time and none were indiflferent to 
the struggle, while most of those who were natives of this country 
received important commissions either from the colonial or Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Since the establishment of American independence, when we had less 
than 4,000,000 population and but two medical colleges, these institu- 
tions have so multiplied in the land, that now, with a population of 
perhaps 40,000,000, there is scarcely a State that has not one or more 
flourishing medical schools. In the aggregate there are now over one 
hundred medical teaching bodies in the United States. The classes 
attending these various colleges number about 7,000, with an annual 
list of graduates of over 2,000. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Dr. R. M. 
Wyckoflf in the preparation of this article. 
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